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EASTER SONG. 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE CURRIER. 


Easter bells are ringing, 
Loud to us they call, 
“Come, true worship bringing, 
‘Yo the Lord of all.” 
Raster bells, how sweet they ring! 
Hark to voices as they sing: 
“Glory to the Goce above, 

Glory to the Christ we love.”’ 
Buds and blossoms springing 
Forth at nature’s call, 

Far their perfume flinging, 
Praise the Lord of all. 
Easter bells, how sweet they ring! 
Hark to voices as they sing: 
“Glory to the God above, 

Glory to the Christ we love.’’ 
Thoughts divine are winging 
Upward at the call 
Of the angels singing 

“Crown Him Lord of all!’’ 
Kaster bells, how sweet they ring! 
Hark to voices as they sing: 

“Glory to the God above, 
Glory to the Christ we love.”’ 
Roxbury, Mass. 
> ae 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In England, the government bill to 
establish parish councils was introduced in 
the House of Commons on March 21. It 
was discussed, and passed the first read- 
ing. The bill proposes to form, in rural 
parishes having a population of 300 and 
upward, a council to be annually elected 
by ballot by the men and women who 
now have the right to vote for members of 
the County Council. They are to take 
over all the existing powers of the vestries, 
excepting as regards church affairs and 
church charities, and they are to have 


control of parish property, land allot- | 


ments, roads, water supply, the local 
watching and lighting and sanitation 
generally. In urban districts as well as 
tural districts, the bill abolishes electoral 
qualifications on the ground of sex. 





The amendment giving women the right 
to vote at all State, county and municipal 
elections finally passed the Minnesota 
Senate, March 21, by a vote of 31 to 19. 

————~++or— —————’ 

The City Council of Toronto has just 
voted 14 to 8 to petition the Ontario Leg- 
islature for the extension to married 
women of the municipal suffrage which 
single women and widows have had for 
years in Canada. 


~~ -—— 


On March 23, the Illinois Senate ad- 
vanced to a third reading the bill granting 
women suffrage in township elections. 


_ «~2> — 


The New York Legislature, by a unani- 
mous vote of both Houses, has amended 
the barbarous old statute by which 
fathers were the sole owners of their chil- 

» 4nd has made fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their offspring by law, 
48 they certainly are by nature. The bill 
was signed by Gov. Flower on March 23. 
It reads: 


1. Every married woman is hereby constituted 
and declared to be the joint guardian of her 


WCAC 


d to the interests of woman— | 





children with her husband, with equal powers, 
rights and duties in regard to them with the 
husband. Upon the death of either father or 
| mother, the surviving parent, whether of full 
| age or a minor, of a child likely to be born, or 
of any living child under the age of twenty-one 
years and unmarried, may by deed or last will 
| duly executed dispose of the custody and tuition 
of such child during its minority, or for any less 
time, to any person or persons. 
2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


| There are now six States in the Union 
| where mothers and fathers are joint guar- 
| dians of their children—Iowa, Nebraska, 

Kansas, Oregon, Washington and New 
| York. 





j ~+or- 


| 


| ‘Ihe passage of the law in New York 
was secured by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo. They 
wrote to the governors of the five States 
where equal guardianship was the law, 
and obtained from all of them letters tes- 
tifying that the system had proved satis- 
factory. They printed these letters ina 
circular, with extracts from the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL and other papers, giving in- 
stances of the hardships suffered by 
mothers under the New York law, and 
sent a copy to every member of the Leg- 
islature; and the bill passed without a 
negative vote, to the great joy of the 
women. 
4~@, 

The attention of the Buffalo Union was 
called to the matter by a small pamphlet 
prepared by one of its members, giving a 
summary of the laws of New York relat- 
ing to women. Mrs. Harriet A. Town- 
send, president of the Union, suggests 
that the Women’s E. & I. Unions in other 
States prepare similar summaries, and 
then make a concerted effort to obtain 
uniform and equitable laws as to the age 
of protection for girls, ete. It is an 
excellent idea. 

+o 

Mrs. Livermore writes to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL this week, commending the 
effort to make the Harvard Annex a part 
of the University. Her letter will be 
found in another column. 


+o, - 


At the Massachusetts town meetings 
held on Monday of this week, a number 
of women were elected on school boards, 
on library committees, and as overseers of 
the poor. Thus the towns summon women 
to serve the town interests, while the Leg- 
islature denies to women the right to 
vote on these very interests, except in the 
single case of school committee. The 
towns that have honored themselves by the 
respect they show for women, should put 
an article in the town warrant for next 
year, ‘*T'o see whether the town will peti- 
| tion the Legislature to extend municipal 
suffrage to women.” 

—— ——++oeu— - 





An exciting school election has just been 
held in Asbury Park, N. J. The local 
W. C. T. U. had nominated Dr. Ella P. 
Upham for school trustee. The school 
meeting was held in the Park Opera House, 
which was crowded. The first part of the 
evening was occupied with the discussion 
of appropriations for school purposes— 
questions upon which no woman could 
| vote, though the women would have to 
pay their share of the tax. The large 
number of women present were waiting 
| to vote for school trustee. The balloting 
began about 10 P. M. In an hour, 822 
| votes had been cast, and Dr. Ella P. 
| Upham was elected. The women worked 
‘hard in distributing tickets, and they had 
previously made a house to house canvass 
| of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. They 
| are delighted over the result. ‘The school 
| board now consists of three men and two 
women. Mrs. C. C. George was already a 
member of the board. 
—~@>— 





| The Maine Senate on March 23 passed 
the municipal woman suffrage bill 16 to 13, 
| non-concurring with the House,which had 
| defeated it by a majority of nine votes. 

On the following day, the bill came up in 

the House again. Nearly two hours were 
| spent in its discussion. The speakers 
| were frequently loudly applauded, both 
| from the floor of the chamber and the 
| galleries. Mr. Brown, of Waterville, led 
| the opposition to the bill, and Mr. Powers, 
| of Houlton, headed the woman suffragists. 
| A large number of spectators were pres- 
‘ent. ‘The bill was defeated 75 to 48. 


— te 


The Legislature of Maine, like that of 
|Massachusetts, spent much time and 
|money on questions of mere material 
| values. The lobster, the deer, the moose 
|and caribou, the foxes, the fish, came 

in for repeated discussion and considera- 

















tion. The right of women to the applica- 
tion of so much of the principle of ‘‘the 
consent of the governed” as is found ina 
vote on the interests of the towns in which 
women live was twice voted down in the 
Maine House of Representatives. It had a 
good vote in the Senate and many friends 
in the House. But it passes into history, 
for Maine as well as for Massachusetts, 
that in 1893 foxes and fish and other brute 
beasts had more time devoted to their 


| preservation or destruction than had the 


question of representative government in 
its application to one-half of the people. 


~e 


Brookline, Mass., held its town meeting 
on Wednesday of this week. The Brook- 
line Chronicle urged ‘‘every citizen to do 
his duty and cast his vote in the election 
of town officers.” It went on to say: 

The success and stability of our present 
form of government depend upon the in- 
terest taken in the tewn’s affairs. We 
believe that every voter who has the wel- 
fare of the town at heart will spend the 
short time necessary to enable him to ex- 
press his opinion on the important ques- 
tion of determining who shall look after 
our affairs during the coming year. 

Now, there are in Brookline many 
women who have very large property in- 
terests, in addition to the interest that all 
women have in the common well-being. 
Wm. I. Bowditch, in 1871, in his carefully 
prepared pamphlet on ‘*The Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts,” found in 
Brookline 921 men who paid a poll tax 
only. Every man of them had a vote. 
There was one woman who paid three 
times and another who paid six times as 
much tax as the whole of the 921 men. 
But these women had no vote. Now 
comes the Brookline town meeting. If the 
women who are interested in ‘‘the wel- 
fare of the town” could add their votes to 
those of the men who are most interested 
in a good town government, there is no 
doubt that such a government would be 
elected. But so long as men are content 
to leave women disfranchised, and hence 
without power to help, men must accept 
such results as inevitably follow when 
hands that could-heip are tied. 


ser 


The question of dress reform is in the 
air. Business women and many others 
feel the need of some change of costume 
better adapted to the needs of those who 
face all weathers, as they go out to earn 
their daily bread. A young lady wearing 
a very comfortable divided skirt called at 
our Office this week. She isan artist, and 
has two pictures accepted for the Chicago 
Fair; and with an artist’s eye she had de- 
vised her own costume. 


— +e 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The convention and Festival usually held 
in Boston during anniversary week, under 
the joint auspices of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, bids fair to be an exceptionally 
brilliant occasion this year. Arrange- 
ments have been made to hold it a few 
weeks earlier than usual, on May 9, in 
order to intercept on their way to Chicago 
as many as possible of the distinguished 
foreign delegates to the World’s Congress 
of Representative Women. Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, and Mrs. Cobden Unwin, daughter 
of Richard Cobden, and ex-member of the 
London County Council, have been in- 
vited, and two of the three have already 
agreed to be present. It will be well to 
apply early for tickets. 


+e — 


INCORPORATED AT LAST. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, after many delays and unsuc- 
cessful efforts, has at last become incor- 
porated. It emerges joyfully from a con- 
dition like that of a married woman under 
the old common law, having ‘no legal 
existence,” into the state of a full-fledged 
citizen, able to make contracts, to do 
business, and to receive and expend be- 
quests. The incorporation papers were 
received last week. An amusing incident 
preceded their granting, and was the last 
link in the chain of complicated but doubt- 
less useful formalities. This was a visit 
by the police to the Suffrage Parlors at 3 
Park Street, to make sure that the new 
corporation did not intend to open a pri- 
vate bar for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Having received satisfactory as- 
surances upon that head, they courteously 
withdrew, amid the smiles of our office; 
and the next day the incorporation papers 
arrived. A. 8. B. 





REPORT OF DRESS COMMITTEE. 


[Report of the Committee on Dress, made to 
the Executive Board of the National Council of 
Women.]} 

One of the duties which you assigned to 
Committee on Dress was the reporting to 
your body the Committee’s idea of an 
every-day dress for women,—‘‘a dress,” 
as explained in your later resolution, 
“suitable for business hours, for shop- 





SYRIAN COSTUME—FRONT VIEW. 


ping, for marketing, housework, walking 
and other forms of exercise.” 

Your Committee would, therefore, re- 
port as follows: 

As the Executive Board and the Com- 
mittee on Dress agree in deprecating any- 
thing in the nature of a uniform for 
women, our recommendations will allow 
large liberty for taste and judgment. Our 
hope is to deliver women from certain 














SYRIAN COSTUME—BACK VIEW. 


hard and fast lines, within which fashion 
has so long confined them. 

(a) It has been customary to clothe the 
head regardless of comfort. Our recom- 
mendation is to relieve the head from un- 
necessary weight, and furnish a proper 
protection from sunshine and cold. 

(b) We take pleasure in recommending 
the union underwear of varying texture, 
price and style,—the equestrian trousers, 
and any properly adjusted waist, or none, 
as forming a very perfect system of 
underclothing, which is a necessary con- 
dition of freedom and comfort. Utility 
and beauty, of which proportion is an 
essential element, demand freedom of out- 
line, and outside dress should conform to 
this principle. 

(c) Numerous beautiful designs, some 
of them including the short waist of the 
Empire period, have been offered to us by 
artists and others, which each may adopt 
according to her individual needs. Among 
these are three costumes in which the 
principles named are practically applied. 
These costumes are the Syrian Dress 
suggested by our English sisters; the 


Gymnasium Dress, which is acknowledged 
(Continued on Fourth Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ANNE WHITNEY has completed a 
fine portrait bust of Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 

MRs. SCHLIEMANN will present to the 
United States National Museum a portion 
of the relics unearthed at Troy by her 
late husband, Dr. Schliemann. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE is among the victims 
of the influenza. She caught it while 
nursing her daughter, Mrs. Drew. At 
last accounts, Mrs. Gladstone was recov- 
ering. 

Mrs. EVELYN G. SUTHERLAND, dra- 
matic critic of the Boston Transcript, will 
read a paper on ‘*The Making of a Critic” 
before the Press Congress at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, about May 22. 

Lapy BROOKE has a Shakespearian 
garden at Warwick Castle, for which she 
is by degrees gathering every flower and 
shrub named by the bard. The Prince of 
Wales, it is said, planted the first speci- 
men. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY suggests 
that a woman be substituted in the 
Kentucky coat-of-arms for one of the men 
who stand with clasped hands under the 
familiar motto, ‘‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.” 

Miss ELEANOR E. ARCHER is rate- 
collector at Bradford, England. She is 
said to be the first woman to hold that 
office. Miss Archer is a member of the 
Woman’s Liberal (Political) Association, 
and of the Institute of Journalists. 


Mrs. Victoria G. WHITNEY has been 
admitted to practice in the St. Louis ( Mo.) 
Court of Appeals. She is said to be the 
first woman to gain entrance to this court, 
though Miss Phoebe Couzins was admitted 
to practice ‘n the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis many years ago. 


Miss HOLYOAKE, of London, England, 
secretary of the Trades Union League, has 
been interested in the working people 
from her childhood. As her father’s sec- 
retary, she accompanied him to Canada, 
France and Italy, thus acquiring knowl- 
edge of many movements, and of the con- 
dition of working women. 


FRANCES WILLARD was given a great 
reception recently by the English Metho- 
dists. City-road Wesleyan Chapel, ‘‘the 
Cathedral of British Methodism,” was 
crowded to overflowing. The gathering 
represented about 200 London congrega- 
tions, and the speeches were cordial in 
the extreme. Miss Willard was presented 
with an illustrated edition of ‘‘Wesley’s 
Journals,” and a volume of John and 
Charles Wesley’s Hymns. 

ELIZABETH A. REED, author of ‘‘Hin- 
du Literature,” has lately completed a 
new work, ‘‘Persian Literature, Ancient 
and Modern.” Mrs. Reed has just been 
elected to the ‘‘International Congress of 
Orientalists,” and is the only American 
woman in the full membership of the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 
Her forthcoming work traces the growth 
and development of the literature of Persia 
from its orgin in Babylonia about 4.000 
years ago. 

Mrs. ANNA C. FALL, an able young 
lawyer of Malden, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Russell a Special Com- 
missioner for the Commonwealth for life. 
She is thereby authorized to take deposi- 
tions and acknowledgments of deeds, to 
issue summonses for witnesses, to admin- 
ister oaths, and to take affidavits. She 
may not, however, perform the ceremony 
of marriage, nor read the Riot Act to quell 
a riot, both of which privileges appertain 
to the man holding a like position. 


Mrs. J. CrosBy BROwN, who has a 
magnificent country home on Orange 
Mountain, New Jersey, gives outings 
every summer to poor women and chil- 
dren from the city. She has systematized 
this for the last nine summers, so that 
each day she has given an outing to eight 
mothers from the purlieus of New York, 
each mother bringing her child, or that 
of somebody else. Mary of these women 
have not had a glimpse of the country for 
twenty years. Two carriages bring them 
from the railway station; there is a house 
on the grounds where they are enter- 
tained ; refreshments are given them three 
times in the course of the day, and they 
have the beautiful lawn for their play- 
ground. Mrs. Brown says that on one 
day she entertains a group of German 
grandmothers seated on the grass, knit- 
ting in hand; on the next, perhaps, two 
carriage loads of colored people, and so 
on. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE G. A. BR. 

Every incident which marks the pro- 
gress of the age must be of interest to the 
progressive women of America ; and if the 
incident has special reference to the pro- 
gress of woman—her status or her rights— 
that interest is enhanced in proportion as 
it concerns her personally. This leads me 
to recite a little episode that came under 
my observation while in attendance upon 
the department encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Springfield, 
Illinois, last week. 

We have a very enterprising newspaper 
service in this country, and every item of 
news, however trival, is heralded abroad 
at the earliest possible moment; but, 
strange to say, this powerful agency for 
good is not without its prejudices, from 
which it cannot extricate itself; at least, 
it has not risen above them yet. While 
the dailies were reporting the minutest 
details of the proceedings of this great en- 
campment, a subject of vital importance 
to every woman in the land, which was 
brought to the attention of this grand 
body, was as completely ignored by the 
reporters as if there had been no encamp- 
ment, although the event created a pro- 
found sensation by its novelty and excited 
comment among the comrades even after 
the encampment adjourned. With your 
kind permission, I propose to present this 
episode to the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, marking theadvanceof woman’s 
cause into a new field, and giving credit 
to the heroic comrade who led this ad- 
vance. 

During the second and last day of the 
session the regular order of business was 
the reading of committee reports. One of 
these committees was not ready on call, 
and requested a few moments’ delay. The 
request was granted, whereupon the 
Commander, Capt. Edwin Harlan, stated 
that he would recognize any comrade 
who had anything to offer. There was a 
temporary lull in the proceedings. No 
one arose. 

There were probably a thousand dele- 
gates present, representing nearly as 
many Grand Army Posts scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; delegates chosen because of their 
superior merits or abilities — generals, 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, corporals and privates, all of 
them battle-worn veterans who had seen 
service in one of the bloodiest wars of all 
recorded time. 

At this juncture a comrade took his 
position near Commander Harlan, facing 
his veteran colleagues, and delivered a 
speech, the like of which had never before 
been heard in a Grand Army encampment. 


I regret that I cannot give the speech 
verbatim, nor the whole of it, but I give 
you such portions as I was able to jot 
down. It was evidently impromptu—an 
inspiration of the moment, the utterance 
of a soul filled and thrilled with its sub- 
ject. There was profound silence as the 
speaker took his position, looked into the 
faces of his eager auditors, and then 
hesitated, as if at a loss what to say or 
how to say it. But as he began, so gently, 
and yet with such an air of sincerity, all 
eyes were riveted upon him, and rested 
there until he had finished, when a burst 
of applause broke the spell which had 
held them as if chained. He spoke sub- 
stantially as follows: 


COMMANDER AND COMRADES: While 
I have no desire to impose my presence 
upon you; while I have no disposition to 
raise my voice to ventilate any peculiar 
views I may entertain, I yet feel that I 
should be derelict in my duty did I not 
present to your attention an appeal or 
petition which I have received by mail 
since my arrival in this city. I cannot 
return to my people, to my wife, to my 
mother, without feeling that I had acted 
the part of a coward did I fail to submit 
to you the message that has been com- 
mitted to my hands. 

But, first, my comrades, I wish to con- 

ratulate you upon this auspicious gather- 
ng. This is probably the largest atten- 
dance we have had since the organization 
of this department, twenty-seven years 
ago. The proceedings have been har- 
monious, and of vital interest to the com- 
rades whom we have the honor to repre- 
sent. This has been altogether a glorious 
session. The Governor of Illinois has 
welcomed us; the Mayor of Springfield 
has tendered us the hospitalities of the 
city; and the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
which is in session in the Senate chamber 
at the opposite end of this capitol build- 
ing, has extended fraternal greetings 
through its National President—all spoken 
in terms so complimentary, so cordial, so 
sincere, that our hearts swelled with pro- 
found and grateful emotions as we lis- 
tened to their eloquent words. The people 
of our country are patriotic ; they love and 
honor you for what you have suffered and 
for what you have done; they do not for- 
get your grand achievements; they never 
tire in honoring you. I congratulate you, 
comrades, that after almost three decades 
have passed over our heads, so many of 
us have ween spared to witness this sub- 
lime and gratifying spectacle. 

But we did not assemble here to receive 
the plaudits of the peoplc, nor to indulge 
in self-laudation. Our purpose is a nobler, 
a more exalted one. We meet in the triple 
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bond of Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty. 


Our mission on earth is not yet completed. 
Realizing our duty to our comrades who 
are in sickness and distress; impressed 
with the duty we owe to the needy wards 
of our Grand Army who have no other 
earthly hel 
duties as citizens in the land we helped to 
save, and that, so long as wrongs remain 
to be righted, that duty devolves upon us. 
By your sufferings and your blood, that 
flag floats over a united and prosperous 
nation. I need not dwell upon the sacri- 
fices you have made. You know the 
whole story. It is written on the tablets 
of your memory with indelible ink. Words 
would fail me did I attempt to recount 
your services, or to depict the weary, 
toilsome march, the tedium of camp, the 
bloody battle-field, the loathsome, lonely 
prison, and the agonizing hospital; not to 
mention the beloved comrades who fell at 
your side in the cause of union, liberty 
and the eternal right. All this you did 
and endured to rescue an imperilled na- 
tion. You did more. You struck the 
shackles from four millions of human 
chattels, although they were not related 
to you by any ties of consanguinity. It 
was sufficient for you that they were 
human beings, even though their skins 
were black. You did even more, for, 
when the cruel war was over, you placed 
the ballot in the hands of these new-made 
freemen, that they might enjoy on an 
equality with you the dearest right of an 
American citizen—the elective franchise— 
which alone could assure their freedom 
and equality. 

But you were not alone in the awful 
struggle which cost so much of life and 
treasure, and accomplished such glorious 
results. Your mothers, your wives, your 
sisters, and the girl who was nearest your 
heart, were with you from the —s upon 
Fort Sumter to the fall of Fort Blakely. 
I cannot refrain, on all proper occasions, 
from giving expression to my high regard 
for the patriotic women of our land, ever 
ready to codperate with their brothers in 
every worthy enterprise. Ever earnest, 
ever zealous, ever loyal, ever true, they 
gave us in the dark days of our tribula- 
tion the prayers of their hearts and the 
tender tokens of their hands. They were 
our inspiration then; they stand by us 
to-day; and you have heard our worthy 
Commander say that the charities of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps exceeded those of 
the Grand Army. ‘Think back upon the 
days when you stood in the battle front, 
how many weary, sleepless hours these 
noble women spent awaiting the uncertain 
tidings from the sanguinary field, only to 
have their fears confirmed of loved ones 
mangled or slain. Oh, the tears welling 
up from the inmost recesses of their 
anguished hearts! Could they be crys- 
tallized into a monument of grief,the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt would vanish by compari- 
son into insignificance. Yet, never yield- 
ing to*despair, they pursued their labor of 
love, doing all in their power to soothe 
the sick and relieve the wounded; scrap- 
ing lint day after day and far into the 
— or preparing those choice little 
delicacies from the garden, pantry, or 
cellar, which the ay ny could not 
supply, but for which the suffering sol- 
dier’s heart so eagerly yearned. Nor,.can 
you, my comrades, languishing in the 
throes of fever or the agony of wounds, 
ever forget their tender ministrations on 
the bloody field or in the loathsome hos- 
pital. These recollections of noble self- 
sacrifice come back to us after more than 
a quarter of a century has passed over 
our heads—after a generation of men has 
passed away ; they come back to us like a 
ee dream, like a hallowed memory, 


ke a ray of sunshine from a darkened | 


sky. God bless our patriotic American 
women ! 
from heaven and weave them into an im- 
mortal crown of glory! I would place it 
reverently upon the noble, queenly brow 
of our American women, there to shine 


with a lustre that would outrival the | 


halo which envelops the saints. 

It is for these women that I speak now, 
but sofeebly. They desired me to present 
their petition, and the very fact that they 
appeal to you, my comrades, is evidence 
of their high wer for your exalted 
sense of justice. You have given freedom 
and the franchise to a race who are not of 

our blood or kin—this be your glory. 
ow, my comrades, here come your own 
mothers, who gave you life, who nourished 
you in infancy and directed your steps to 


manhood; here come your wives, who | 


have shared your burdens and lightened 
your load of care; here come your daugh- 
ters, whose sweet smiles and page | 
eyes are the light of your souls—a 
American women. They ask you, not for 
favors, but for justice. But let me read 
the petition which they ask you to en- 
dorse : 

We, members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, citizens of Lllinois, respectfully re- 
quest that our members of the Legislature vote 
favorably upon the bill now before that body, 


granting women of lawful age the right to vote | 


at all township elections. 
This is certainly a modest request made 


at your hands, in view of the fact that | 


you grant full and unrestricted suffrage 
to any alien who has resided five years in 
this country. Can you feel so much con- 
sideration for a foreigner, and yet ignore 
your Own—your own mother and wife, 
born upon American soil, and grown to 
maturity at your side? Is this justice? 
Is this our boasted equality® I submit 
these questions for your candid considera- 
tion. Are there any comrades present 
who have the fortitude to move the ap- 
proval and adoption of this petition? 
Comrades, on behalf of our American 
women, for whom I have attempted to 
speak, I thank you for the courteous hear- 
ing you have accorded me. 


Amid the applause which rang through 
the hall as the speaker retired, Comrade 
R. H. Mann, of Chester, and several 
others simultaneously moved the adoption 
of the petition, and the motion was 
seconded by as many more. Commander 


r, we do not forget our | 


Oh, that I could pluck the stars | 


! 
Harlan stated the question, and the en- 
campment was about to vote, when some 
| comrade rose to a point of order, namely, 
| that the regular order of business was 
"upon reports from committees. 

The Commander ruled the point of 
| order well taken, and that no other busi- 
ness could be transacted except under 
| suspension of the rules. With this hint, 
| Comrade J. C. King, of Chicago, promptly 
| moved that the rules be suspended for the 

purpose of considering the women’s peti- 
| tion. The motion was lost, but it dis- 
| closed the fact that there existed a strong 

sentiment in favor of woman suffrage 
among the old veterans. 

But you want to know who it was that 
presented the subject. It was Comrade 
Matthew A. Peters, Commander of Wil- 

| liams Post, No. 25, G. A. R., Watseka, 
Ill., a veteran who enlisted as a private 
soldier in Ohio under President Lincoln’s 
first call for 75,000 men. He was at that 
| time not yet eighteen years of age. He 
| 1emained in the army uatil the close of 
the war; was twice severely wounded 
(once supposed to be killed), and rose 
from the ranks through the various grades 
of sergeant, lieutenant, adjutant and cap- 
tain, to major of his regiment. 

In conversation with this champion of 
equal rights, he told me that he was well 
aware the subject was foreign to the 
objects of the Grand Army, and he 
doubted whether he would be permitted 
to proceed when his purpose was dis- 
closed ; but, having been requested by his 
wife to present the subject, and being in 
thorough sympathy with the cause of 
equal suftrage, he felt he must embrace 
the first opportunity that offered to speak 
a word in behalf of the cause. 

His introduction of the subject is worthy 
of the strategist. No one knew his point 
of attack until he made the final charge 
upon the rock-ribbed fortress of prejudice 
and intolerance. ‘To realize the full effect 
| of his splendid speech, he should have 
, been seen and heard. His face glowed 
| with fervor as he approached the vital 
point, and his speech was full of the fire 
of eloquence and conviction. Cold leaden 
type cannot do justice to such an effort 
and such an occasion. Considering all the 
circumstances, it was a most courageous 
act, and it made a deep impression. 

There is no doubt that many of his 
auditors had never before heard the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement advocated, 
and for the first time in their lives have 
something new to think about. Although 
Comrade Peters did not expect favorable 
consideration of his subject, he accom- 
plished all that he did expect; he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the cause of woman’s 
equality to the attention of the Grand 
Army, and awakening a new train of 
thought in the mind of many an old 
veteran. 

The women of our land are to be con- 
| gratulated on having such fearless cham- 
| pions as Comrade Peters. Such men are 
| true heroes, and their deeds are worthy to 
| be recorded in the annals of time. 

All honor to Comrade M. H. Peters! 
A. VANLISLE. 
Watseka, Ill., March 21, 1893. 
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PITH AND POINT. 








Every cup that holds self-sacrifice in it 
is a holy grail.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


There are a thousand hacking at the 





which pushes the tribes of men over 
barrea continents, and out upon stormy 
seas.— Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer. : 

There are no times in life when oppor- 
tunity, the chance to be and to do, gathers 
so richly about the soul as when it has to 
suffer. Then everything depends upon 
whether the man turns to the lower or 
higher helps. . . . If he turns to God, the 
hour of suffering is the turning hour of 
his life.— Phillips Brooks. 


_ +o —_— 


WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 


The Women’s Rest Tour Association is 
a society formed to enable women to 
spend a few months abroad at the lowest 
possible cost. For women of quiet tastes, 
the expense of a summer in England, in- 
cluding the voyage, need not exceed $250. 
The society, of which Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is president, publishes a list of 
cheap and respectable lodging houses in 
different foreign towns. It will issue in 
the early spring a new and revised lodg- 
ing list, together with a third number of 
the Pilgrim Scrip. The latter is a paper 
devoted to travel and life abroad, and is, 
like the lodging list, for the exclusive use 
of members of the association. The soci- 
ety advises women as to the best means-of 
travelling economically and independent- 
ly, and exchanges introductions between 
members who desire companions for a 
trip abroad. Women who can in any way 
make use of the constantly increasing ad- 
vantages of the association, or who be- 
lieve that they can benefit others through 
it, are cordially invited to become mem- 
bers. A recently issued circular, which 
may be had by application (with stamp) 
to the Women’s Rest Tour Association, 
264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., sets forth 
the advantages of the society, and ex- 
plains the method by which women may 
become members. 

— <li — 


TWO WOMEN PHYSICIANS HONORED. 


At the last national convention of the 
American Association of homeopathic 
physicians, Dr. Millie J. Chapman, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. Dr. Chapman, after teaching school 
for twelve years, studied medicine at the 
homeopathic hospital college of Cleve- 
land, O., from which she graduated in 1874. 
She established herself at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and built up a successful practice,particu- 
larly among women and children. She is 
attending physician at the Children’s 
Temporary Home, and visiting physician 
at the Pittsburgh Homeopathic Hospital. 
She is also president of the Alleghany 
County Homwopathic Medical Society. 

The American Electro-Therapeutic As- 
sociation, which held its last meeting in 
New York, elected Dr. Margaret A. 
Cleaves, secretary. ‘Ihe nomination pro- 
voked an exciting discussion among the 
members of the association, but no one 
questioned her ability. Dr. Cleaves was 
resident physician of an insane asylum at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 1873. She is 
said to be the first woman ever selected 
as a member of the medical examining 
committee of a State University, and the 
first from Iowa sent as delegate to the 





| 
| 


National Convention of Charities held in 
Chicago. In 1880 Dr. Cleaves had entire 
charge of the female department in the 
hospital for the insane at Harrisburg, Pa. 
At present she is instructor in electro- 


| branches of evil to one who is striking at | therapeutics at the New York Post-Grad- 


| the root.— Thoreau. 

| I think the judgment at the great day 
| for men will be none other than the judg- 
| ment of the women they have known, 
| The measure of our sincerity, and 
| therefore of the respect of men, is the 
| amount of health and wealth we will 
hazard in defence of our right.—Emerson. 
| Higher by far than the power of accum- 
| ulating is the power of distributing. 
| Hoarding is a capability which man holds 
in common with the bee, the ant, and the 
squirrel ; but distributing to the wants of 
others is a power which man is gradually 
acquiring, and which makes him akin to 
| the angels.— Unity. 

| A woman may vote as a stockholder 
upon a railroad from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. But if she sells her 
stock and buys a house with the money, 
she has no voice in the laying out of the 
road before her door, which her house is 
taxed to keep and pay for.—George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

A day has come when, if the ‘seven 
| women” of the prophet would not ‘take 
| hold on one man,” some of them must be 
resigned to belong only to themselves, 
and be prepared to stand up and fight the 
battle of life alone. Necessity has pres- 
ented itself to the women of our genera- 
tion with talons and beak more formida- 
ble than those of the eagle who drives the 
young one from the nest. They have not 
sought the shelterless strife with oppos- 
ing prejudices and interests, but have been 
forced into it by the incontrovertible law 











countersigned by God Almighty.—Renan. | 





uate Medical School, a position heretofore 
filled by men. Her paper on ‘Static 
Electricity,” read before the Alumnz 
Association of the New York Woman’s 
Infirmary, attracted much attention. 


nonseanmeniili miami 
THINGS WOMEN SHOULD KNOW, 


1. That, when her husband dies without 
a will, the widow has the right, in prefer- 
ence to any other person, to be appointed 
administratrix upon his estate, and she 
ought not to relinquish this right to any- 
body else, no matter how much confidence 
she may have in that other person, or how 
little she has in herself. Because the ad- 
ministrator alone is legally entitled to the 
custody of the private papers and personal 
property of the deceased, and the widow, 
unless she is administratrix, has no con- 
trol over the property. Hence it is wise 
for her to insist upon her legal right to 
appointment. No matter if she is unfamil- 
iar with business, she can take the advice 
of reliable persons and act upon it, mean- 
while holding all legal authority in her 
own hands. 

2. She has a right to be appointed guar- 
dian of her minor children, and she should 
insist upon this right, for, being guardian, 
she has an unquestionable legal right to 
the custody and control of her children 
and of their property. A probate court 
will never hesitate to appoint a widow as 
guardian of her children or administratrix 
of her husband’s estate, if she is of reason- 
ably good moral character and not insane. 
Ignorance of business methods does not, 
in the eye of the law, unfit her for the 





“ - < —= 
position, because she can inform 

If she is foolish enough to waive 
rights and allow other persons to be 
pointed in her place, the law Cannot 
blamed for painful and disagreeable Con. 
sequences. 

3. A woman is not obliged to be Satistieg 
with a mean and stingy provision for her 
in her husband’s will. If he leaves 
estate of $150,000, and only gives her the 
income of $10,000, she is not obliged to 
accept it. She can, if she chooses, Clain 
her legal rights instead. Thus, she could 
claim, supposing there were children liy. 
ing, one-third of the entire property, or 
$50,000. If there were no children, she 
would get a still larger share. Each State 
has its own rule as to how much the 
widow may take, but in most of the East. 
ern States she gets the income of one 
third of the real estate for her life (her 
“dower,” so-called), and if there are chi, 
dren she has one-third absolutely of the 
personal property to do with as gh 
pleases. If no children survive the father 
then she gets more of the personal prop. 
erty. 

So the law does not compel her to ag. 
cept the inadequate provision in the wij, 
But it does fix a time within which she 
must choose, or ‘‘make her election” be. 
tween the will and the provision of lay, 
This is done by a petition to the probate 
court, signed by her. This time for 
“election” or choice varies in different 
States. In Massachusetts, Maine, Mis. 
souri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Mary. 
land, Tennessee and Mississippi, it must 
be within six months after the husband's 
death, or six months after proof of the 
will. In Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
New York, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Kansas, the time 
is one year. And it may happen that the 
will is written in such a way that she cap 
claim both what it gives her and her legal 
thirds also. 

This provision of law ought to be better 
known by women. It is intended to pro- 
tect them, and will do so, if acted upon 
without delay. Of course, by delay be 
yond the time fixed by law, the right of 
election is lost. Such a claim made by 
the widow does not break the will, al- 
though persons often think it does, and 
perhaps this is why some too conscientious 
women hesitate to make the claim. They 
are too devoted to their husband’s men- 
ory to entertain a thought of breaking his 
will. But it does not have any such 
effect, nor does it alter any other of the 
provisions in the will, except that it may 
lessen the amount of the legacies. ‘Thus, 
in the case supposed, if the remaining 
$140,000 were given by the will to two 
charitable institutions, $70,000 to each, 
and the widow claims her $50,000 instead 
of the $10,000, the legacies to the institu- 
tions would be reduced $20,000 apiece, so 
that each would get $50,000 instead of the 
sum named in the will. 


4. A father has a right to name in his 


will a guardian for his minor children, but 
this ‘‘testamentary guardian” will not be 
approved by the court if he is shown to 
be an unfit person. A widowed mother 
can probably in most States appoint a 
guardian by her will, if the father has not 
already done so in his will. In Massa- 
chusetts, there is a statute expressly de- 
claring this right of the widowed mother. 

5. A married woman can make a willin 
nearly all, if not all the States in the 
Union ; but in many States she cannot, by 
her will, interfere with her husband’s ‘‘ten- 
ancy by the curtesy,” by which is meant 
his right to all her real estate for his life, 
provided they have ever had achild born alive. 
If they never had any children, the hus- 
band gets no right at all to his wife’s real 
estate (except in a few States by some 
what recent laws), and she can dispose of 
it by will as she pleases. But if they have 
ever had children, even if all are dead at 
the time she makes her will, she can (ex- 
cept in a very few States) only dispose of 
her personal property, and of the right and 
title to her real estate after her husband’s 
tenancy by the curtesy shall have ended. 
That is to say, she can direct as to what 
is to be done with it after her husband 
shall have died. 

In Massachusetts there is a peculiar 
rule. In that State, a man may, by writ- 
ten consent, waive his legal claim to 4 
share in his wife’s estate, and if he gives 
such written consent, the wife is free to 
will all her property to any one else, if she 
chooses. It is often said that a Massachu- 
setts wife cannot make a valid will unless 
her husband signs it as well as herself. 
That is not true. If he refuses to sigt 
the will, the result is that he can claim his 
legal portion in her estate, just as if she 
had left no will, but the remaining pro 
visions of the will are perfectly valid, and 
must be carried out; only, if his legal por- 
tion amounts to a greater sum than that 
left him in the will, and there is not prop 
erty enough, over and above that, to pay 
the remaining legacies in full, they must 
be proportionately reduced. 

6. When a man dies, leaving a widow 
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children. the family is entitled to sup- 

port out of the estate for a certain length 

of time, varying in the several States from 
forty days in Massachusetts to six months 
ip Rhode Island and many Western States, 
and this claim is superior to any claims of 
ereditors. Even where the estate is in- 
solvent, the creditors cannot legally claim 
avy of the property, till the family has 
had its support for the time allowed by 
law. Marky A. GREENE, 
Counsellor at Law. 
9 Halsey St., Providence, R. I. 


+e 
PROGRESS AT BATTLE CREEK. 


BATTLE CREEK, oo" 
MARCH 18, 1893. 
Raitors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Anthony was with us last night, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club. Her plea for the enfranchisement 
of women was the subject of her lecture. 
She thoroughly awakened the people of 
Battle Creek. Her speech was lucid and 
logical. The Woman’s Club have made 
their course of lectures a success this sea- 
son, and the public appreciated the very 
fine lecture of Susan B. Anthony as the 
closing one of the course, by giving her a 
full house. 

The citizens of Battle Creek were 
treated to another suffrage speech the 
same evening, at a banquet given in the 
auditorium, by the Catholics. Doctor 
Briggs’ courage in responding to the 
toast, ‘Ihe Ladies,” by pleading for their 
political rights in a Catholic audience, 
before several priests, shows that our 
cause is surely progressing. Hear him: 

I want to leave one thought that shall 
live with you. This nineteenth century 
is the most progressive of all the ages, 
and this American race the noblest on 
earth, and here, by the constitution of 
the United States, all have been guaran- 
teed life, liberty and the pursuit of pela 
ness. It is only in part true. The br 
and brilliant American women are denied 
the franchise. They should be free and 
equal to men before the law. Give them 
the franchise! Make them equal, make 
them free. Carry with you the thought 
that the burden of our work, our poetry, 
our music, and our song should be, make 
the ladies of our land our equals, make 
them all free. 

One of the laymen said to Father Gold- 
rick, ‘Do you think the women should 
vote?’ The Rev. Father replied, ‘‘Why 
not? I see no reason why they should 
not.” I could bless him, who blesses 
others, for his generous words. So we 
find broad, noble men, even in the conser- 
vative Catholic church. May God in- 
crease the number! 

There is much suffrage sentiment in our 
city. I want to say that our Dr. Briggs’ 
worthy wife is Secretary and Treasurer of 
our School Board. Mrs. Judge Graves is 
President of the School Board. We lost 
our cause yesterday in the Legislature by 
one vote, but it is to be reconsidered soon. 
I trast the women of Michigan may gain 
municipal suffrage. 

MARION Woop UPTON. 


id aes 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A proposal to admit women members to 
the Philological Society of Milan has been 
rejected nearly two to one. 

At the recent town elections in Maine, 
Mrs. M. 8. Knowles, of Deer Isle, and Miss 
Lilla M. Scales, of Temple, were elected 
supervisors of schools. 

Miss Anna McPherson, of Des Moines, 
lowa, is the inventor of the ‘Musical 
Chart of Scales and Chords,” which is 
pronounced by teachers of music a valu- 
able help to beginners, and especially de- 
sirable for those who accompany the 
violin, cornet, or the voice on the piano. 

Through the Woman’s Industrial and 
Educational Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, the lady managers for Massachu- 
setts for the World’s Fair have issued a 
call for $500 to provide a stained glass 
window for the Women’s Building. After 
the Fair the window is to be put into some 
building in this city. 

Mrs. Lee C. Harby’s paper on “The 
Earliest Texas,” which was read before 
the American Historical Association at 
its last meeting in Washington, has been 
published in pamphlet form by the gov 
ernment press of Smithsonian Institution’ 
Mrs. Harby was lately elected a member 
of the Authors’ Society of London, in 
recognition of her historical articles. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Victorian Age of Eng- 
lish Literature,” which has been looked 
forward to with much interest, will soon be 
ready for publication by Tait, Sons & Com- 
pany, of New York. The two volumes fur- 
nish an exhaustive history of English Lit- 
erature during more than half a century, 
and include an analysis of the character 
and works of five hundred eminent writers 
from Macaulay to Tennyson. 

At this time, when so much is said 
‘gainst crinoline, it is interesting to know 
that at the first performance of Handel’s 
Sratorio of ‘‘The Messiah,” given at 
Dublin, Ireland, April 13, 1742, so great 





THE WOMAN’S 


was the anxiety of the people to obtain | 


seats that ‘‘the ladies of rank in the capi- 
tal agreed for the time being to go with- 


out hoops, so that an additional number of | 
people could be admitted in the audience.” | 


A Hendrick Ibsen, who is not the Hen- 
drick Ibsen, recently advertised to give a 
lecture on ‘‘Woman” in the leading theatre 
of Stavanger, Norway. Crowds flocked 


to the house, leaving about one thousand | 
dollars in gate money, only to find an ob- | 


scure stranger on the platform. ‘The mat- 
ter was taken to the courts, but nothing 
could be done to the impostor, as he had 
a lawful right to the name used on the 
bills. 


Mrs.Margaret Bottome, president of the 
International Order of King’s Daughters 
and Sons, is a descendant of John Wesley. 
She is the wife of a Methodist minister 
and has two sons who are Episcopalians, 
which perhaps accounts in part for the 
breadth of her views. Mrs. Bottome is 
author of ‘Crumbs from the King’s 
Table,” a reading for every day in the 
year. She also conducts the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Department of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and travels widely, talking of the mis- 
sion of the little silver cross. 


Ten Bradford, Mass., women recently 
applied to be registered as voters for 
school committee at their March meeting. 
The Registrars refused, on the ground 
that they should have applied last May. 
The women took legal steps to enforce 
their right to register at any time until 
two weeks previous to the election. The 
court decided in their favor, and thirty 
women registered. One principal reason 
why Massachusetts women have not 
more largely voted for school committee 
outside of Boston is the persistent ob- 
stacles put in their wayin many instances 
by the stupidity and prejudice of town 
and city officials. In Boston, on the con- 
trary, the Registrars have always shown 
a commendable kindness and courtesy 
towards the women voters, which deserve 
and receive grateful recognition. 


+o 


HUMOROUS. 


We think it strange that a friend cannot 
keep the secret we were unable to keep 
from telling him.—Kate Field’s Washing- 
ton. 

‘I’m very fond of my doll,” said Polly, 
‘tand I know why. It’s because she don’t 
never interrupt me when I’m speaking, 
and everybody else does.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

It will not count for much to refrain 
from buggy riding on Sunday, if we 
spend all the rest of the week in throw- 
ing stones at people we don’t like.—Ram’s 

orn. 


‘*Will you mind the baby for a little 
while, ieee ?” asked Mrs. John. 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to,” said John. 
‘“*gince the baby won’t mind me.’ — 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Great Traveller—The Chinese make it an 
invariable rule to settle all their debts on 
New Year’s Day. American Host—Y-e-s; 
but the Chinese don’t have « Christmas 
the week before. 


Mamma—Willie, it is time you were up. 
The birds are all up long ag Ae 

Willie (drowsily) — Well, *f I had t 
sleep in a uest of sticks and straws like 
them, I’d get up early too. — Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Experienced Servant—Gentleman wants 
to see you, sir. Mr. Richmann—Who is he? 
Experienced Servant—I couldn’t find out, 
sir; but, judgin’ by his clothes, he’s either 
a beggar or a millionaire, sir.— WN. Y. 
Weekly. 


‘“*That is a pretty big buckwheat cake 
for a boy of your size,” said papa at 
breakfast to Jimmieboy. ‘‘It looks big,” 
said Jimmieboy, ‘**but really itisn’t. It’s 
got lots of porouses in it.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 

‘*Did you come across any brigands in 
Sicily?” ‘‘Plenty. But I always got the 
better of them.” ‘*How so?” ‘Oh, simply 
enough. Every time I met a suspicious 
looking character on the road I weat up 
to him and asked an alms.”—Courier du 
Midi. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TRUE FISH STORY. 





What do you think, boys and girls, that 
fish like to eat? Some would answer 
meat, others bread, and some of you would 
know that they eat fish smaller than 
themselves; but did any of you ever hear 
of a fish trying to eat a boy’s nose? 

I don’t believe you ever did, but I did, 
and knew the boy, too. 

One summer afternoon a little boy, 
about seven years old, went out with his 
mamma in a boat on a beautiful lake, near 
which they lived. 

Harry was the little boy’s name, and as 
he was so small, his mamma rowed the 
boat while he sat in the stern. 

‘*Be careful, Harry, not to lean over the 
side of the boat,” said his mamma. 

‘*Yes’m,” answered Harry, “but I like 
to look over and see the weeds down at 
the bottom. Do you s’pose there’s little 
fishes in them?” 

“Oh, yes,” said mamma, ‘‘but our boat 
would scare them off.” 








ED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 

















‘*Well, ’'m going to watch for them, 
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anyway. Don’t you think we can come | 


out fishing some day ?” 

‘*Well, perhaps so, but I’m afraid we 
shouldn’t catch anything, and we should 
have to get bait and lines before we could 
try.” 

‘*What is ‘bait,’ mamma?” 


1, 1893. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarrTHmore, PEsvy. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO., Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPERB E fr gt EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
vic AST TIME and COURTEOUS 
‘EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 

















THE FAVORITE LINE a Boston to Troy, bony 
Saratoga, Lake Geo Adirondack an * Oates i 
Mountains, Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, Niagara 


Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 


| west and Northwest. 


‘*Something the fish would like to eat, 


put on the end of the hook, and when the 
poor fish bites it, he is caught fast.” 

‘*‘What kind of thing do you s’pose they 
like?” continued Harry. 

‘*Worms or fresh meat they like best, I 
think.” 

‘*We haven’t got any here, have we, 
mamma?” Harry asked anxiously, wish- 
ing he could catch a fish right away. 

‘Oh, no,” said mamma, laughing, ‘‘un- 
less you want to cut a piece of your own 
flesh for bait.” 

‘**Not much I don’t,” replied Harry, but 
leaning over more than before to search 
for any possible fish. 

All he saw was his own face reflected 
in the water ; and a big trout that had been 
swimming about for something to eat also 
saw the little face looking down. 


‘*Here’s something that looks good,” 
thought the fish, and he made a big spring, 
with his mouth wide open, which hap- 
pened to come in contact with Harry's 
nose. “'etir%.2e AS 

Snap! went the mouth of the fish, and 
open flew Harry’s, to let out a scream of 
pain and fright, as he felt his poor little 
nose pinched and scratched by the fish’s 
jaws. Of course, he jerked his head back 
as quick as he could, and the fish, feeling 
he had made a mistake in going for this 
morsel, let go his hold, but just in time to 
drop into the boat. There he lay, a big 
eight-pound fish, floundering and tossing 
himself about, and frightening Harry and 
his mother terribly. 

“Oh, how can we get him out?” cried 
mamma, only thinking of getting rid of 
this unexpected passenger. 

But a man on the shore, who had seen 
the whole thing, cried out: 

“Take your oar and kill him; hit him 
on the head with it!” 

This she finally succeeded in doing, and 
then she noticed that Harry’s nose was 
bleeding from a deep cut. 

She felt very sorry, and yet she could 
not help laughing, as she said: 

‘‘Well, Harry, you did furnish the bait 
after all, didn’t you? Does it hurt very 
much?” 

‘*N—o,” said Harry, who had been too 
frightened to cry at first, and now thought 
it was perhaps too late to begin, ‘‘but I 
shouldn’t like to catch all my fish that 
way.”? 

‘I don’t believe you will ever get an- 
other, or any one else, either. I never 
heard of a fish trying to bite a little boy’s 
nose before. But we will take him home, 
and invite some of your friends to eat a 
fish dinner with you; would you like 
that?” 

“Yes, mamma, but perhaps they won’t 
believe I caught the fish.” 

‘“*Yes, they will when they see your 
nose; forI think you will have a scar that 
will last some time.” 

Harry began to feel himself a hero. 
Now he is a grown man, and steers a big 
boat onthis same lake, but I haven’t heard 
of his catching any more fish by his nose. 
Epworth Herald. 





“BRACE UP” 


Is a tantalizing admonition to those who 
at this season feel all tired out, weak, 
without appetite and discouraged. But 
the way in which Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the tired frame and gives a good 
appetite, is really wonderful. So we say, 
‘Take Hood’s and it will brace you up.” 


For a general family cathartic we con- 
fidently recommend Hoop’s PILLs. 





FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
without change. 





THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont er? ~ 
THE ONLY INE runnin, cgroaah cars, without 

change, from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 


ergennes oon Buri ton, Vt. 
THE Err URESQUE rom Boston to St. Al- 


St. Johns, pa NY Ottawa, ) £2, 
aa “Quebec 


| ~ ed in Northern 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the F ‘itchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 

vuebbters § Railroad Passenger Station, 

Boston. R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 





bh, TRADE MARK. 





Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vanes, toys, 
meerschaums, book L ping billiard cues, we 


ceipt to mete corn 
AJOR’S RUBB 
boots and shoes. P 
terial can be repaired by usin: 
rubber C4 = for the patch ; 
engrave 

RIOR'S “TEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and rshoes »putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 


ing bout ing. ¢ ete. 
BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
mn use, for re ~ furniture or any wood 
work, Ly can be dilu used as mucilage. 
For sale by all dealers, e mmailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large ¢ard chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 WilliamsSt.,New York City 


F LORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 
References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 


ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


accom f repairing 
ims CEMENT or re + 
arasols and umbrell any ma- 

a soft, wold piece of 
nest made for photo- 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLs HvutTcHins STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C 4 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the tenting — and Business Firms of 
e je 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. + cpm 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or! LiGEts AND SHADOWS OF NeW. souk LIVE. 






AN'S Gustine « ate of Gospel, T: 
* In His N the great v under-world. of Nee 
. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPB LL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman “Abbott D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. illustra- 
Ges Som oe light Photographs of real 
. a, ABepnte Was Wanted, — 


t 
The book ever fos> 
both Men and and 
tft $5 er pe cigenlere a 
y ” pA, ia@TOu & oS arore ns Conn, 


WORTHING Tow's MAGAZ¥E 


Trim full Tw ‘things for Beat” ands ¢ 






8c ores of ermore, Helen write ce Toei ng the fet aaa a offered to 
Lady. Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 





~ Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, ome of fabrics, list 
measurements, and price li 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom E’dway 
Per eonten 
musomnent. atone tolargeat re E. 





me fede and places of 
NORTON. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnan D, Cueney. With portrait and half tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00. 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in maki the boo 
exceedingly readable, and free fro th dry —e ~| 
that makes up a great ‘part of so aa 7 boc ra 

This volume is not only an account of the fire a: a4 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the pe 
politically and artistically.—Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By EvizaseTu Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable. 
author gives in this k the results of nearly chives 
years’ work among the colored people of the Sout 
and her experience erent reat tight on the condi. 
tions of labor and social 1 my have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the lig No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 
By Rev. F. M. Sprague. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 

hensive indictment << F resent system of business 
8 &@ summary not onl 

iterature of discontent. but, what is be v 

of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 

satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 

Ge eo Epyheds which have hitherto domina the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Purt- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpgRwoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin, 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, and 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” mit isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especiall prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is a 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made 
elementary and simple as posesnte—- 
the minute details of presiding, of deba ting, of 
making motions, of voting, etc., etc.,—while at the 
same time * omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the P rinciples, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 
(NM éd. dD. 


The Federal Suffrage A 
The Maine State Vederationof Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association, 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 

wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


containing all 





The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and wh: 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage Lea 
of Everett, Yiass. mes unl 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


Or 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great iuxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


quality at low rates. a er 


The ow man's Journal fo for 10 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s yy! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 








BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the League 
will be held at the Suffrage Parlors, 3 Park 
Street, Monday, April 3, at 7.45 P.M. Mrs, 
Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, is expected to 
speak. The public are invited. 


————  ——— 
CRIMINALS IN FRANCE, WOMEN IN 
AMERICA. 


The French government has just de- 
prived certain men of their civil rights, 
because these men had defrauded the gov- 
ernment and the people, fraudulently 
squandering millions of money. Civil 
rights, according to Webster’s Dictionary, 
are ‘the rights which a man enjoys as a 
citizen.” It is these rights that the French 
government has taken from the men who 
robbed it. This was the punishment for 
their crimes. » 

In all the States of the Union, always 
gratefully excepting Wyoming, women, 
who are not guilty of any crimes, or even 
charged with them, are deprived of ‘‘the 
right preservative of all rights’”—the 
right to vote—‘the right which a man en- 
joys as a citizen.” These Frenchmen, 
lately convicted of crime and disfran- 
chised on account of it, are forever dis- 
franchised. But in many of the United 
States, the felon comes out of the State 
Prison a full-fledged voter, with none of 
his rights diminished or abated. But the 
woman whose house he robbed has no 
vote. Thisis history. So isthe fact that 
for half a century women have agked in 
vain for equal rights. L. 8. 


er 


MASSACHUSETTS OYSTERS. 


In a delightful book on “India and 
Ceylon” by Edward Carpenter, just pub- 
lished by Macmillan, the natives are de- 
scribed as so set in their inherited preju- 
dices as to resemble oysters. 

Mr. Carpenter, being of an inquiring 
turn of mind, went to the Orient in search 
of a religion. But, being assured by a 
Hindu that the fault is in the stars and 
not in ourselves that we are underlings ; 
that ‘‘copper may be turned into gold’’; 
and that “the earth is flat, the sun at 
night hiding behind Mount Meru” ;—he 
could not repress some sceptical doubts. 
The only answer he got was: ‘These 
things are so, for such has been the tradi- 
tion from a time beyond all memory. 
They cannot be spoken against.” Mr. 
Carpenter had a similar experience at the 
temple of Tanjore. Walking with a priest 
one day in the grateful shadow of the 
huge temple, the priest told him that the 
temple never cast any shadow. Mr. Car- 
penter said: ‘Why, we are now walking 
in its shadow, and should be sunstruck if 
we were not.” The answer was: ‘‘We 
must never trust to our senses when they 
run counter to tradttion. They may de- 
lude ; it cannot.” 

We have a similar sect in New England 
(fortunately few in number and annually 
growing fewer) known as ‘‘Remonstrants 
against Woman Suffrage.” One of them, 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, the 
other day, asserted that ‘“‘if women were 
allowed to vote in Boston, all the bad 
women would rush to the polls and all 
the good women would stay away.” Being 
reminded that women have been voting 
by hundreds and thousands in Boston 
every year for ten years past, without a 
single bad woman, so far as known, ever 
going to the polls, he calmly waved the 
objector aside, and repeated his assertion. 
If the facts did not square with his theory, 
so much the worse for the facts! 

H. B. B. 
eae eee a 
WOMEN IN MASSAUHUSETTS POLITICS. 


‘*Ladies’ Night” of the Middlesex Club, 
as observed at Young’s last week, proved 
a veritable woman suffrage meeting under 
Republican auspices. President John 
Haskell Butler occupied the chair, and 
after a brief speech of welcome, intro- 
duced President E. H. Capen, of Tufts 
College. President Capen declared that 
the Republican party stood for nothing if 
not for positive ideas. He hoped it would 
always remain so, and in the hour of de- 
feat be more than a negative party, 
whose only mission is to criticise the 
party in power. Speaking of women, he 
called the present the woman’s age, and 
said that before the first quarter of the 
next century is ended, the women college 
graduates will outnumber the men. He 
believed that the Republican party should 
take a stand for woman suffrage just as it 
did for negro suffrage, and spoke of the 
great problems confronting the states- 








manship of the day, especially questions 
of territorial acquisition. 

Mr. Butler agreed with President Capen 
that the Republican party should adopt 
woman suffrage as one of its principles. 

Stephen O'Meara, editor of the Boston 
Journal, said that if the Republican party 
were ever to adopt woman suffrage, he 
hoped it would not be done when the 
party is out of power, on the plea that 
women’s vote was needed to reinstate it. 
He maintained the need of a restriction 
rather than an extension of the suffrage, 
and termed his position on the woman suf- 
frage question one of ‘‘friendly hostility.” 

Treasurer George A. Marden said: 
“Years ago I voted for woman suffrage, 
and I will do it again if I get a chance, on 
this ground: Women have just as much 
interest in this government as any of us. 
They are entitled to anything they want. 
I do not want them merely for votes. 
That is not the main reason, not the fun- 
damental one. Nor do I forget that when 
we extend suffrage we enfranchise the bad 
as well as the good—the ignorant as well 
as the learned.” 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Colonel Daniel Needham, who said he was 
a life-long woman suffragist. He believed 
municipal woman suffrage should be made 
an issue in Massachusetts politics. 

The character of the speeches made at 
the annual ‘‘Ladies’ Night” of the Norfolk 
Club of Boston, on the evening of March 
23, is also indicative of the drift of the 
times toward the inclusion of women in 
political affairs. Lieut.- Gov. Wolcott 
said: ‘*I think it a most admirable custom 
that the ladies should meet once a year 
with the club and listen to the political or 
quasi-political speeches that may be made 
before it. I hope that the day is not far 
distant when the ladies themselves will 
take no small part in the exercises of the 
evening.” 

Col. John C. Wyman, World’s Fair 
Commissioner from Rhode Island, spoke 
of the great Exposition, and concluded by 
expressing a hope that he should see 
women admitted to the ballot box and 
to an equal share in the government. 
‘*T claim,” he said, ‘that the women have 
done as much as the men in saving this 
country, and if this is true, why should 
they not have a voice in deciding how it 
shall be ruled and who shall rule it?” 


+o 
THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


The days are passing when the ‘‘Har- 
vard Annex” will be simply ‘‘a private 
school for the collegiate education of 
women.” It has done such excellent 
work during its dozen years of existence, 
and has shown such vitality and vigor, 
that all have wondered that the University 
has persisted in ignoring it. Its graduates 
have made themselves felt as teachers, as 
literary and scientific workers, and have 
won for their Alma Mater a recognition in 
the world of education and of letters, 
never accorded it by its great, reluctant 
neighbor. Some of the best schools in the 
West aim to secure graduates of the 
‘*Annex” as teachers, and announce that 
fact to their patrons as proof of their 
thorough educational equipment. And 
when the ‘‘Annex” girls have borne off 
prizes open to competition to the Harvard 
students as well as to thoseof the‘ Annex,” 
we have realized that there was not only 
ability in the latter institution, but excel- 
lent instruction. 

Some two or more years ago, one of my 
young kinswomen entered the ‘‘Annex,” 
and later, daughters of a Western friend 
who besought of me a motherly interest 
in her children; and for the first time I 
made the acquaintance of the institution. 
I found it so much larger and nobler in its 
provisions for the education of women 
than I had supposed, so much more use- 
ful in all respects than I had thought pos- 
sible, that my interest was awakened, and 
I joined the large number who were specu- 
lating as to its future, and wishing it had 
a more satisfactory outlook. At last, the 
time is coming when the status of the 
**Annex” is to be changed, and it is to be 
put on the same footing as the Divinity 
and Law schools, in its relation to the 
University. The statement given below, 
and written at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, is authoritative, 
and explains the situation. w. A.2 

The Society for the Collegiate Education 
of Women, better known as the Harvard 
Annex,has been established in Cambridge, 
Mass., for thirteen years, during which 
time it has been successfully carried on in 
all respects. Beginning with very few 
students, it is now a school of three hun- 
dred. Its studies are the same as those of 
Harvard College, and its classes are 
taught by the Harvard professors in time 
not claimed by the college. Its students 
have to some extent the benefit of the 
library and museum of the University. 
Students taking special courses, as well 
as those who take the regular college 
course, receive certificates from their pro- 
fessors as testimony of satisfactory work ; 
but, as the Annex has no official connec- 
tion with the University, its students can- 
not, of course, receive Harvard degrees. 





The Annex has a valuable lot of land in 
Cambridge, nearly opposite the Washing- 
ton elm; on it, a building in which are 
excellent recitation and lecture rooms, a 
library, etc., a building that will answer 
all purposes for some years to come. 


nearly $80,000. 

The experimental stage of the Annex 
having been passed, and its necessity as 
an institution established, the moment 
has come when it is wise, in fact impera- 
tive, to take measures for making it part 
of the University. 

It will be seen that the existence of the 
Annex itself, and the recognition of the 
standing of its students, depends upon 
this. When there is unusual] pressure of 
college work, any professor may be un- 
able to find the time for teaching in the 
Annex, whence it happens that various 
courses cannot be given at one time or 
another. he Annex is not rich enough 
to pay for courses of teaching, especially 
the post-graduate ones, which are most 
valuable, unless a number of students 
want them. It generally is the case that 
but one or two students do want such a 
course, who must, therefore, do without 
it. Although the Annex certificates for 
the full course are recognized in all parts 
of the country as bearing testimony to 
work worthy of a degree, yet they have 
not the same value as an academic degree 
conferred by Harvard University, which 
entitles its owner to write the magic let- 
ters after her name that give evidence of 
her proficiency which is reeognized all 
over the world. 

In order that the Corporation of the 
Board of Overseers may be justified in 
adopting the Annex, it must be made 
practically self-supporting. There are no 
general funds of the University that can 
be used to provide the extra instructors, 
and to pay for other expenses that will 
be incurred in putting the Annex on the 
the same footing as the college. 

President Eliot, after careful considera- 
tion, said at a meeting of the Women’s 
Education Association that if an endow- 
ment fund of $250,000 were raised, he 
would be ready to recommend the incor- 
poration of the Annex to the rulers of the 
University. The Association voted to 
collect this sum, to be given to Harvard 
University on condition that the women 
of the Annex shall have the same oppor- 
tunities for study as the men of the college, 
and the academic degrees. 

This making the Annex part of the old- 
est and most worthy University of Amer- 
ica secures the highest advantages of edu- 
cation for women. It seems to us the 
essential step of to-day. We earnestly 
ask for the assistance of every woman 
who is interested in women. The treas- 
urer of the fund is Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Cabot, 5 Joy Street, Boston. A little more | 
than $70,000 has been already promised. | 

KATHARINE P. LORING, | 


Chairman of the Annex Fund Committee. 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN KANSAS. 


Kansas women voters are astir. Re- 
ports from different cities show that the 
registration, which closed Saturday night, 
was remarkable for the heavy registration 
of women. In Kansas City, Kan., the 
women have shown an unprecedented in- 
terest in municipal politics, 3,842 certifi- 
cates of registration being granted there 
to women. The total registration in 
Topeka will exceed 10,000, fully 4,000 
being womea. In Atchison 320 registered ; 
Leavenworth, 2,354; Wichita, 2,464; Law- 
rence, 1,000; Fort Scott, 1,385; Emporia, 
883. The elections occur April 4, and in 
several cities women are candidates. 

The large registration in Kansas City is 
probably due in part to the excitement 
caused by a report that Hon. J. K. Cubbi- 
son, representative for Wyandotte County, 
had said in the debate on the equal suf- 
frage amendment in the Legislature that 
eighty per cent. of the women who voted 
at the last election in that city were dis- 
reputable women. A meeting of several 
hundred women was held, at which strong 
indignation was expressed. Mr. Cubbi- 
son has since explained that his language 
was misconstrued, that he hopes he has 
too much sense and decency to make such 
statements, and that he both worked and 
voted for the amendment, in proof of 
which he appeals to Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
president of the Kansas E.S. A. He is | 
opposed to equal suffrage, but wasin favor | 
of submitting the amendment. What he | 
says he did say was that ‘‘eighty per cent. 
of the disreputable women of all large cities 
of Kansas voted.’’ Probably the same 
statement could be truthfully made con- 
cerning the disreputable men of all large 
cities. It is an accepted fact that they 
vote ‘‘early and often.”’ 

The situation during the registration 
season is graphically described by the 
Topeka Capital : 

The usual rush of registration on the 
last three days began yesterday. It was 
wonderful to see the way the women 
turned out. They beat the men yester- 
day threeto one,and upwards of 200 ofthem 
registered. Mr. J. E. Stewart, who was 
in charge of the books, said that lots and 
lots of women were registering who had 


never done so before. Only a small por- 
tion of them are colored women. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
after giving a summary of the heavy reg- 
istration, remarks: 

These Kansas women set a good example 


to such of their sisters in this State as do 
not think enough of their right to vote 
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sides this, there is an invested fund of | 


REPORT OF DRESS COMMITTEE. 
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gown with leggins. 
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to the general principles set forth in the 
Report. 

The National Council recommends 
adoption of some such costume for hours 
of activity or out - door exercise, 
present year offers an exceptionally 200d 
opportunity for the women who Crave 
freedom from the unwholesome 
tions imposed by the conventional 
to adopt a more sensible costume. Women 
visiting the Columbian Exposition, where 
the costumes of foreign nations wil] show 
so much that is unconventional to Ameri. 
can eyes, need not fear to attract unpleag 
ant notice by wearing there the shor 
street dress, which will add greatly to 
their comfort in viewing the Fair. 


THE SYRIAN DRESS. 


This design comes to us from England, 
The waist may be of any loose or fy 
style preferred. A shirt waist or Garibalg 
waist is suitable, with or without a jacket 
of any becoming fashion. 


The skirt is dual at the bottom,—a fagt 
scarcely visible when standing. It re 
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THE MODIFIED SYRIAN. 


merely suggestive, great latitude and 
variety are possible in general effect. 
Prints of these costumes are appended to 
this report. 

The dressing of the neck should be 
loose and easy, whatever style of collar 
may be preferred; and the sleeves, how- 
ever cut, should give the greatest possible 
freedom to the arms. 

The best authorities agree that the 
hands and feet require as much freedom 
as any other parts of the body ; therefore, 
easy fitting gloves and shoes loose across 





quires no especial fitting, and there is no 
exact pattern. 

Directions: The usual fulness calls for 
two breadths of double-width material, or 
four of medium single width. For the 
length, measure from under the heel to 
the usual waist-line. The divisions begin 
just above the knees, narrow gores (about 
nine inches wide) being inserted in the 
inside seams, with their wide ends upper- 
most and joined. 

Gather or plait the skirt full directly in 
front and fuller behind—more scant over 





the balls, with room for the toes and with 
low broad heels, are recommended. 

The outside wrap should be loose enough 
to permit unrestrained motion to every 
member of the body. 

The above is respectfully submitted, as 
outlining, at least in essentials, a reason- 
able dress for all women who are engaged 
in the activities of life. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL, Chairman, 

Box 390, St. Paul, Minn. 

ANNIE JENNESS MILLER, 

FRANK STUART PARKER, 

Octavia W. BATES, Ph. D. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 
The National Council of Women, at its 

Business Meeting held in Chicago, Dec. 
14, 15, 1892, approved the Report of its 
Committee on Dress, and decided to print 





for school committee to exercise it. 
F.M. A. 


it, with illustrations of a number of cos- 
| tumes which show variety yet all adhere 





THE GYMNASIUM DRESS. 
the hips. There may be a pocket in each 


side in front of the hips. If used as & 
skirt to button toa shirt waist, only one 
opening in the back is needed, on one side 
back of the hip. 

If made in one piece with the waist 
(either by carrying the front of the skirt 
to the shoulder without cutting at the 
waist, or by sewing waist and skirt 
gether) the skirt should open by tw? 
short plackets in the fulness at the back, 
with a short band between to button @ 
the waist. In front it may open at one 
side or by a short placket in the frost 
fulness. 

Soft light-weight material is suitable 
for this skirt. When made to wear under 
a dress, less fulness may be used. 

An outer garment to wear over a scadt 
Syrian skirt may be something like th? 
Russian blouse made longer, an easy 
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——— 
fitting princess gown, or something sug- 
ted by graceful ulster or sleeved cloak 
patterns. 
THE MODIFIED SYRIAN. 

This dress is made much like the Syrian 
Costume, but with the division beginning 
under the turn of the skirt. In cutting it 
allow the division to begin lower by 
about ten inches than in cutting for the 
regular Syrian. Extra fulness must be 
taken out over the hips, by means of 
several small gores on each side. 

To the waist lining is attached a pair of 
lining drawers, made very loose; these 
extend to just above the knees, and the 
outside material, instead of being sewed 
to a band or having an elastic to hold it in 
place above or below the knee, is gored 
and sewed to the lower edge of these 
lining drawers. ‘Thus all the weight of 
the costume is supported from the 
shoulders, but so evenly that it is not felt. 

In walking, the division is simply hinted 





at, not defined as in the Syrian, and the 
upper part of the dress is more conven- 
tional, and therefore attracts less notice. | 
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mired. The whole suit is made of navy 
blue serge, but any firm material is suit- 
able. 

As a means of creating sentiment in 
favor of sensible dress for women and 
showing the interest already existing in 
the subject, the National Council’s Com- 
mittee on Dress has been circulating the 
following paper : 

‘*We, whose names are signed below, 
consent to give our influence in favor of 
an improvement in woman’s dress which 
will allow her the free and healthful use 
of the organs of her body when walking 
or taking exercise. In signing this paper 
no one of us becomes responsible for the 
suggestions of any one else, nor do we 
promise to wear or to endorse any partic- 
ular style of dress. We simply give our 
influence to help start a strong and 
healthy movement in favor of freedom and 
common sense in dress, leaving ourselves 
free to work for it as seems best to each 


one.” 
The first signers 
Sewall, 


were May Wright 


Frances E. Willard, Harriet 





THE AMERICAN COSTUME. 


Any of the short costumes which do not 
demand leggins (and this does not) are 
improved by wearing extra high boots 
with them. 

THE GYMNASIUM DREss. 

The suit here given requires no special 
pattern; the fronts are cut in one piece 
from shoulder to knee; it buttons in front 
under the fulness. In the back, the waist 
is separated from the trousers, buttoning 
together at the waist-line under the girdle, 
and with one button for each side placket, 
in a band under, where it is not seen. 








Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Susan B. Anthony, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Clara Barton, Grace Green- 
wood, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Since this ‘‘consent’”’ started upon its 
rounds in the summer of ’92, it has rolled 
up a list of more than a thousand signa- 
tures. Among them are the names of 
Mrs. Mary Wilmarth, Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Dr. Eliza B. Thirlberg, of Vassar, 
Sarah B. Cooper, the grand worker in the 
Kindergartens of the Pacific coast, Rev. 





STREET COSTUME. 


The gymnasium dress is recommended 
for house wear for women engaged in very 
active occupations, and will be found a 
great relief from long skirts. On slender 
figures it is really beautiful. 


Nore.—The trouser pattern given with But- 
terick’s Gymnasium Costume (No. 4024) is very 
satisfactory, except that it is wider than neces- 
sary. Many will prefer this to the Syrian as a 
pattern for a dual skirt, and it is a pattern which 
all can obtain. 


THE AMERICAN COSTUME. 

This costume is so easily made that it 
calls for no special directions. It demands 
leggins, which should be made of material 
the same color as the gown. 

STREET COSTUME. 

This costume, worn by Bertha Morris 
Smith upon the platform at a noon meet- 
ing of the National W. C. T. U. at Denver, 
in November, 1892, was very much ad- 





Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
Lucretia R. Garfield, of Mentor, Ohio, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Marion Harland, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Lucy Stone, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Abby Morton Diaz, Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Rev. Mila 
Tupper, Anne Whitney, Marion Talbot, 
Abba Gould Woolson,Eliza Sproat Turner, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, as well as any 
number of college professors, college 
girls, physicians and other women. It 
has lately been decided to offer it for the 
signatures of men also, to secure their 
assistance in this much needed reform. 
iin 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, has a woman on 
the Board of School Examiners. She isa 
teacher of recognized ability. In some 
things, Santa Fe is ahead of New York 
City. 





FOR SALE. 


The finest location in Woburn, Mass. 
Twelve acres. On the premises are a small 
house, and a large barn which has never 
been used as such. It could easily be 
converted into a dwelling. The land is 
high, and only half a mile from the centre 
of the town. In plain view are Wachusett 
and Monadnock mountains. It catches all 
the glory of the sunrises and sunsets. It 
is a most desirable piece of property, 
either for a summer hotel, or for a sani- 
tarium. It is unincumbered, and will be 
sold at a reasonable price. Inquire of 
H. B. Blackwell at No. 3 Park Street, or of 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, Sherman Place, 
Woburn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA REPORTS. 

Last week we were indebted to Laura 
E. Johnson, of Kennett Square, Hetty Y. 
Hallowell, of Norristown, president of 
the Montgomery County W. 8S. A., and 
Annabel Morris Holvey, of West Pittston, 
Pa., for detailed reports of the proceed- 
ings of the woman suffrage conventions | 
at Kennett Square, Norristown and Scran- 
ton, Pa., of which, for want of space, we | 
were only able to give abstracts. 


+o>— 
IN MEMORIAM. 


John M. Tracy, the famous animal 
painter, whose death has lately been an- 
nounced, was the son of our valued and 
beloved co-worker, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler. Mrs. Cutler, early left a widow 
with three small children, two daughters 
and this one son, gave them the advan- 
tages which come of self-help, and those 
of her own wise guidance. John early 
showed a taste for art. After five years’ 
study in this country, he went to France, 
completing his studies under the foremost 
masters, notably Couture. Mrs. Cutler 
went abroad with him, making a home 
centre for him in Paris. Since his return 
to America, he had been judge in all the 
more important animal shows for prizes, 
in New York, Philadelphia and in the 
South and West. Mr. Tracy has painted 
all the famous dogs owned in America— 
Paul Gladstone, Champion Barnum, Em- 
peror Fred, Dash the Third and Countess 
May, Croxteth and Sensation, Lark, 
Maxim and Peep-o’-Day. Among his most 
popular pictures were ‘‘ fhe Dairymaid,” 
‘Eastern Field Trials,” ‘‘Home for the 
Holidays,” and ‘“‘Long Time Between 
Drinks.” His greatest strength was in his 
drawing, and he was an authority on all 
points of drawing and anatomy in horses 
and dogs. He lived in Greenmont, Conn., 
where he had his studio and dogs. He 
owned a plantation in Louisiana, to which 
he paid frequent visits. Mrs. Cutler will 
receive the sympathy of her many friends 
in the death of her only son. L. 8. 
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.NOTES AND NEWS. 


Our New York Letter will be found this 
week on the eighth page. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is sent one 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Equal Right, 
Club is working to secure a police matron 
law, and has had a hearing before a legis- 
lative committee. 

Senator Dawes received another ovation 
by Massachusetts’ best men at the VYen- 
dome, on Monday last, where, in addition 
to well deserved welcome, and tributes of 
esteem, he was presented with $10,000. 
Senator Dawes has earned the good will 
which is shown to him. 


Women intending to visit Chicago dur- 
ing the World’s Congress of Representa- 
tive Women will find a quiet and respect- 
able resting-place at 5646 Monroe Avenue. 
Lodging, $1.00 per day; board, $2.00. 
For further particulars, apply to Mrs. 
M. P. Beaver, Conshohocken, Pa. 


Mr. Charles Follen Adams, the original 
‘“*Yawcob Strauss’? whose dialect poems 
first appeared in Harper’s, is now writing 
for the syndicate press. He is the author 
of ‘‘Der Oak und der Vine,” a poem which | 
has been called one of the best suffrage 
arguments on record. Mr. Adams’ latest 
effusion is ‘*Dot Long-handled Dipper,” a | 
clever travesty on ‘The Old Oaken | 
Bucket.” It has been set to music and 
published with the original illustrations. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, has | 
published in the Portland Hvening Exz- 
press a strong and well-reasoned argu- 
ment for woman suffrage, in which she | 
says: ‘*Perhaps there is no New England 
State more conservative than Maine, and 
in no cause is she more conservative than 
in the cause of woman suffrage. This 
shows that the subject needs to be 
greatly agitated in the Pine Tree State. 
. . - And there is nothing this movement 
needs as it needs agitation; for it is very 
true, as one has said, that you cannot even 
obtain butter without agitation.” Mrs. 
Bailey and the Maine W. S. A. are help- 
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| ing vigorously to agitate. 





Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 





THE E. G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 


HOLLANDER 


Opening of all our 
FASHIONS in 


LADIBS’ 


JACKETS, 
MANTLES, 
CAPES, 


Representing the best ideas of 
the leading London and Paris 
houses, also 

Misses’ and Children’s 
Dresses and Garments. 


NEW 





Boston, 202 Boylston St. 
New York, 290 Fifth Ave. 


Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oii. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All déalers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send 3 Two-Cent Stamps for Samples. 








Mrs. Mary B. Rich, of 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue, is, so far as we know, the only 
woman optician in Boston. Having taken 
great pains to master every detail of the 
business, and being careful and consider- 
ate with all, she has won golden opinions 
from her patients. Women know how to 
sympathize with those who suffer from 
headaches and other nervous troubles; 
and as occulists say that many of these 
are caused by neglected eyes or badly 
fitting glasses, it will be seen how large a 
field is comprised in this new occupation 
for women. 

The Committee on Education of the 
Connecticut Legislature on March 15 
gave a hearing on the bill allowing 
women to vote in school meetings. The 
bill was supported by Hon. John Hooker, 
Mrs. E. P. Collins, Mrs. Bissell and Mrs. 
J.H. Hale. One of the members of the 
committee read a letter from Mr. Clark 
W. Bryan, of Springfield, Mass., editor of 
Good Housekeeping, and other publica- 
tions. Mr. Bryan said they had two 


| women on their school board, and these 


had proved themselves the best members 
on the board. They were in closer touch 
with the scholars, and were doing efficient 
work. A hearing before the woman suf- 
frage committee of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature was announced for Wednesday, 
March 29. 

A hearing was given on March 16 by the 
judiciary committee of the Wisconsin 
Assembly, at Madison, to the petitioners 
for woman suffrage. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Charlton, of Brodhead, 
Mrs. Julia H. Opdale, of Racine, Mrs.Ellen 
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A. Rose, of Brodhead, Dr. Annette 
Shaw, of Eau Claire, and Rev. Ella E. 
Bartlett, of Racine. Mr. Tucker, on be- 
half of himself and Mr. McGillivray, 
thanked the committee for their atten- 
tion, and Chairman Burke replied by as- 
suring all present that the bill would 
receive careful consideration. 





__amusemevts, 
HOLLIS Sieatre. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 





Monday, April 3. One Week Only. 
FAST DAY Matinee Thursday 
at 2. 

JOSEPH ARTHUR’S DISTINGUISHED 
COMEDY-DRAMA, 


BLUE JEANS. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday, Thur- 
day and Saturday at 2. 
Monday April 10. Two Weeks only. Avovs- 
TIN Daty’s Company in Repertoire. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 


Week Beginning April 34d, 


WM. CILLETTE 


“The Private Secretary.” 





Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Special Matinee Fast Day. 





EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 120 to 128 
Performances. 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON «+ Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


YON YONSON. 


Special Fast Day Matinee Thurs- 
day, April 6. 


MR.&MRS.T.E.M. WHITE, 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N.H., 
Will have some of their 
Window Transparencies and Photographs 
AT 
GEO. E. DAVENPORT’S, 


8 Hamilton Place, 


For the two weeks preceding Easter. 
White will be in attendance. 











MR. 





Party Cloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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Made by 
George Frost Co., ASS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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0 LITTLE GREEN THINGS GROWING. | about as much money as they can get hold 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


O little green things growing, how you rest the 
eye that’s weary 
Of the snow that’s on the meadow and almost 
hides the hill! 
The wide, wild waste of whiteness seems, oh! so 
cold and dreary, 
But here’s a bit of summer upon my window 
sill. 


O little green things growing, | hear the first 
faint stirring 
Of roots beneath the dark mold that hides the 
plants from sight; 
They know that spring is coming; they hear the 
bird-wings whirring, 
And every one yearns upward toward the 
sweet, warm light. 


O little green things growing, I fancy that the | 


thrushes 
Are singing, low and softly, the roundelay of 
spring, 
And where the swollen river past hill and 
meadow rushes, 
The robin and the blue-bird are fleet upon the 
wing. 


© little green things growing, you whisper me 
of summer, 
Of sunshine and of warm winds, and song of 
bird and brook, 
And roses in the hedgerows, where every happy 
comer 
May find a world of beauty if he will only 
look. 


O little green things growing, I bend and whis- 
per to you; 
May I in life’s gray winter still keep something 
to grow,— 
Some hint of sun and summer, like that which 
trembles through you, 
In my heart for cheer and brightness amid 
the frost and snow! —Mayflower. 


— --- —+Oon—_ — ——_ 
THE ROBIN. 


BY 8. H. 


O robin, robin redbreast, 
In the green orchard singing, 
Your Easter song is sweeter 
Than any that is ringing, 
Than larks’ or thrushes’, or the note 
That trembles in the wild brook’s throat. 


For they but sing with lightness 
Of new leaves and young blossoms, 
Of yellow cowslips keeping 
The sunshine in their bosoms, 
And snowy wind-flowers borne like pearls 
In the brown bands of village girls. 


But robin, O dear robin, 

’Tis Easter you are trilling, 
You bid our hearts awaken ; 

Our eyes with tears are filling. 
‘(No winter and no night will stay 
New life for all, for all,’’ you say. 


O robin, robin redbreast, 

In winter mornings dreary, 
I saw you in the orchard, 

Beset by storm winds weary, 
But still you did not seem to fear, 
But chirped for me a note of cheer. 


No leaf was on the maple, 
But thorns were left of roses, 
Like ghosts within the garden 
Were blown the snow’s white posies ; 
Your nest was torn, your mates had fled, 
But ‘Courage, joy will come!’’ you said. 
And so I know why gladder 
And sweeter is your singing, 
Than any Easter music 
The April winds are bringing. 
To him who best bears winter’s woe 
Most joyful is the Easter glow. 
———- =e — 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


HER INVESTMENT. 


BY M. P. NEALL. 





‘*] would never have believed it, Mariar ! 
I thought that money was as safe as it 
eould be anywhere in this world.” 

There was no response, and the man 
eontinued: ‘If one can’t trust his own 
folks, who can they trust, I should like to 
know ?” 

Then his wife spoke. 
feeling in her voice. 

“You can trust me, Samuel. 
investment.” 

“Your investment!’ he repeated con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘and what do you expect to 
make out of eddicating that girl, who will 
just marry and have a family and forgit it 
all?” 

“Now, Samuel, see here. You've given 
each of the boys a farm. You’ve made 
investments, and lost; and I’ve never 
twitted you. Some of this money was 
mine before I married you. I used that 
first ; and the rest does not pay me for my 
time and labor here. It was all legally 
mine. I have done as I wanted to with it, 
and I don’t wish to hear any more about 
it.” There were tears in her eyes and a 
sob in her voice as she left the room. 

“*Shouldn’t think you would,” grumbled 
Samuel Davidson. ‘“‘When you get any 
money of mine inter the bank in your 
name again, you'll be an older woman, 
and a wiser one. Great Scott! How I did 
plan to build up on that, and now it has 
al! gone to smoke!” He slammed the 
back door after him on his way to the 
barn, still talking to himself. ‘‘You take 


There was much 


It is my 


two wimmen, and they can fool away 
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of. They don’t know its vally, and never 
| will. Good land! I think Mariar must 
| have been out of her head, the more I 
| think of it. I'll bet she’s everlastingly 
sorry by this time; and she ought to be. 
| She ought to be. It takes the heart all 
| out of me to be so deceived—right in my 
| own house! I wanted to buy that land of 
| Arnold—best bargain in ten years!” and 
| so he went on about his work. 

| Mrs. Davidson sat down and wrote to 
| her daughter : 

Dear Marcia: Do not study too hard. 
Keep well. I cannot afford to have my 
investment turn out poorly. I have left 
off ironing and making pies. We have 
something to live for, and must not waste 
| our strength. 


| To which came this reply: 


My dearest Mother: The temptation to 
over-study is very great, but I do not in- 
dulge. Instead, I go out to walk. I will 
keep well, do not fear. Hope to hear you 
have left off the washing, too. Rest all 
| you can. Your LOVING CHILD. 

Richburg had all the faults of a young 
and rapidly growing manufacturing city. 
Some of the owners of the mills lived in 
the great houses on the rim of hills that 

edged the valley, with its rushing, over- 
worked river. Half way between these 
estates, with their beautiful grounds, and 
ugly tenement buildings where the opera- 
tives lived, were the homes of the store- 
keepers, physicians, ministers, lawyers, 
and liquor dealers, all trying to wrest a 
|living from the wages of the toiling 
| masses, busy as bees in the tall hives of 
industry that lined the river’s banks. 
There were a half dozen churches, but 
| none in a prosperous condition save two 
with the sign of the cross; one, with the 
creed of the poor, governing through fear 
and a wholesome restraint; the other 
| gathering its wealthy devotees with all 
| the exclusiveness of a social club. 
| ‘There was a large barn-like edifice used 
| successively by Baptists and Congrega- 
| tlonalists, now without a settled pastor 
| and holding only irregular services. For 
| several days there had been a notice on its 
doors, announcing that on the following 
' Sunday a young and talented preacher, a 
| graduate from the Cosmos Theological 
| College, would occupy the pulpit. Every 
| one was invited, and all the seats would 
be free. 

Timothy Keyes studied this notice care- 
fully. He was on his way to fix a refrac- 
tory door for Mrs. Ingham, the wife of 

| the old Presbyterian minister who had 
| preached for years and years in the same 
place to almost the same people. 

“Good morning, Timothy. You are 
rather late,” was her greeting upon his 
arrival. 

**Wal, you see, I have so much to tend 
to, I couldn’t get along afore.”” He un- 
slung his kit of tools, and began looking 
at the door. ‘Something new is going to 
happen here in Richburg. Have you 
heard about it? we are to have a Weeman 
preacher to-morrow,” he said. 

‘*What’s that, Timothy?” Mr. Ingham’s 
spare form darkened the doorway. 

“Old North’s going to be opened to- 
| morrow for a weeman to preach in, that’s 

all.” Timothy squinted along the top of 
| the door and into the minister’s face. ‘I 
| didn’t know as they could preach in pul- 
pits ; never heard of one before.” 

‘*They can’t, Timothy; they can’t. It’s 
a wile of the adversary, to lure away 
from the beaten paths. Do not be tempted. 
I hope to see you in your accustomed seat. 
Iam to speak on the accepted definition 
of a Maccabean apostle. Be one of the 
faithful, ‘Timothy—one of the faithful.” 
Mr. Ingham passed out of the room. 

Timothy scratched his head. 

‘I’m bound to go to the Old North, my 
curiosity is that excited. I can hear the 
parson any Sunday, but I may never have 
this chance again, and live to use it. As 
for this door, I'll have to bring up some 
screws and ring-bolts Monday. It will be 
too late to come up the hill again to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Ingham knew it was useless to 
remonstrate ; Timothy must have his own 
way. In her heart she wished that she 
was as free as he to have a change. She 
had been tied to one pen so long. She 
rather looked forward to his coming to 
finish the door. 

It was weeks before she saw him again. 
He was passing the house when she hailed 
him from the flower-bordered walk. 

‘“*Are you ever coming here to do your 
work, Timothy ?” 

He stopped short. 

“Why, I clean forgot it—and don’t 
know which it is, or what it’s for, any- 
how.” 

**You had better come in and see,” she 
suggested. 

‘*sDon’t know as [I can. I am terribly 
drove,” he said, following her inside. 
‘“‘When was it I was here, any way?” 

‘“*The day before the woman preacher 
came.” 

“So twas. I remember now,” he said, 
rubbing his head and brightening up. 
“I’ve lived a life since—never worked so 

















hard in my mortal days—all at the old 
North. You wouldn’t know the place.” 

“Did you like her? What did she say 
that first day? Come, you look tired, and 
here’s a glass of lemonade.”’ 

Mrs. Ingham was curious, though she 
would have scorned the insinuation. She 
did not know her husband sat in the next 
room and had impatiently risen to his feet 
to stop the talking and send Timothy 
about his business; but, as [imothy com- 
menced his story, he too sat down again. 
They were both curious. 

‘*What did she say?” repeated Timothy. 
“She didn’t say much, just a little talk 
on selfishness, she called it. You ought 
to have seen the Hill folks. They was all 
out in force. Some even came from the 
*Piscopals. She didn’t go up in the pulpit. 
She said she must be near the people, for 
not only was she to speak to them, but 
they all the time would be speaking to 
her, and she must stand near them, where 
she could look into their eyes. She com- 
menced fust thirg and told ’em they 
wa’n’t half selfish enough; and they all 
stared. She said, if they’d do more for 
their own homes and less for other peo- 
ple’s, there’d be a great improvement, 
and more happiness and comfort. They 
didn’t get at her meaning fust oft; but 
arter a while it kinder dawned on ’em 
that they was aidin’ and a-helping these 
low doings on the streets, what makes ’em 
such a disgrace to us—a-keepin’ open the 
rum-shops, and sich. Well, just as she 
got ’em all interested to know what in 
thunder she meant, and ’cordin’ to the 
sermons I’m used to, I thought she had 
just started in, what did she do but up 
and stop, and give outa hymn. She had 
some folks come down with her from the 
city, and they played on a big piano, and 
sung things that sounded real good. The 
next Sunday she come again, and brought 
more singers with her—good as a first- 
class concert. The church was crammed 
—had to bring in chairs. The upshot 
was, they give her a call; but she said she 
must follow her own idees if she came, 
and one of ’em is to have the church a 
home for the people, open all the time, 
with pictures on the walls, and plants in 
the windows, singing and music going on, 
easy chairs and tables, books and papers, 
a kind of school-room through the week, 
and a place to praise God in all the time. 
‘The way the Hill folks hang round is a 
wonder. They never done nothin’ before. 
Some says it’s the folks as comes with her 
from the city and belongs to the fust 
families, and this work among the poor is 
getting fashionable. I don’t know, But 
she’s got a cookin’ school goin’—she says 
the factory folks don’t know how to cook, 
and that makes em drink—and evening- 
schools for the girls and bcys, sewing 
classes for the women, and debating clubs 
for the men. You never heerd tell of 
such doings in Richburg ; and they do say 
the liquor-sellers would like to get her 
obituary to read, for that she is spilin’ 
their trade.”’ 

‘*T should like to see her,” sighed Mrs. 
Ingham. 

‘*Sophronia Ingham!” The tall form 
of the parson loomed up in the doorway. 
He could contain himself no longer. 
‘*Will you, too, be led away ? J tell you, it’s 
the work of the adversary. Must the peo- 
ple be wheedled to church by the promise 
of pictures and rocking chairs and furnace 
fires, piano playing and fol-de-rol singing, 
when the pious Christians of former days 
went to a freezing meeting-house to hear 
a good three hours’ sermon, and sat it 
out? Those were the days to live in, when 
heroes dared to show the stuff they were 
made of—not the namby-pamby, sugar- 
coated, homceopathic human pellets they 
have now-a-days!’ And he strode out of 
the house. 

Timothy wiped his face. 

“Takes it hard!” He nodded to Mrs. 
Ingham, who, short and fat, had sunk 
back, quivering like a spoonful of jelly, at 
the sound of her husband’s voice. 

“The church has fallen off,” she said, 
lapsing into Timothy’s ungrammatical 
way of speaking. 

‘It’s a dark, pestiferous place,” he said. 
“Them windows, no sun can ever get 
through ’em. I know of some as thinks 
they have got their sickness in the damp 
glooms. Now, Miss Davidson believes in 
light and air and health.” 

‘Ts her name Davidson?” 

“Yes. She is old Sammy Davidson’s 
daughter. He’s close as the bark to a 
tree, but she’s got a good mother.” 

‘*T have heard my son speak of her. He 
went to the same college. He called her 
very smart.” 

‘‘She’s just that, now, everytime. She’s 
got a way of making people work for her, 
and finding out what they’re good for. 
You know them Conways, how the son 
came up from the city, kinder sick like— 
afraid of consumption; and his stylish 
wife has been so discontented and unset- 
tled Well, she comes to meetin’, and some 
of Miss Davidson’s friends turn out to be 
hers, and she asks what she shall do; and 
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as she can paint beautiful, she just sets 
her to doing a big picture for the church 
—a local scene, she calls it—the meadows 
and falls of Richburg River; and another, 
a kind of sunset view, she’s going to give 
Miss Vine, that poor sick creetur, that’s 
bed-ridden ; and they asked Miss Davidson 
up to the old Conway place, Great Acres, 
and she finds out the son can play on the 
violin, and she gets him to play at an even- 
ing entertainment, and to give lessons, 
too, all for nothin’—that rich young feller 
—and old Mis’ Conway, she was so taken 
with her, she brings out a lot of old 
clothes, not half worn, and asks her if 
she can make use of them; and she says 
yes, but she’d rather have her presence 
and personal influence at the church. So 
now the whole family goes regular, and 
next Fourth of July the whole caboodle, 
Sunday school and all, is going to a picnic 
up there. The whole of Great Acres is 
going to be free to ’em. That’s Miss 
Davidson right out. She makes the rich 
folks think'they need the poor just as much 
or more than the poor need them.” 

When Miss Davidson had preached in 
Richburg two years, anniversary exercises 
were held in the old North Church. It 
was interesting to hear some of the experi- 
ences, as related by the men and women 
at the meeting of rejoicing in the even- 
ing. 

One man said his conversion began with 
the first sermon, showing him how busy 
he had been in building up other people’s 
homes and pulling down his own. He 
began to save from that day, and had 
moved out from the dark tenement block 
into his own sunny house, with its garden ; 
and he knew of others who had done the 
same, helped by the society formed for 
that purpose by Miss Davidson. 

Another man said he went home from 
hearing that sermon and got a hod of coal 
for his wife, who was taking care of a 
sick child. He had never done such a 
thing before, and she was astonished. 
The next Sunday he took care of the child 
and she went to church, and came home 
and thanked him. He said it had helped 
him every day of his life to make the 
most and best of himself. 

After many testimonies, a gentleman 
rose and said he knew all united with him 
in wishing Miss Davidson to remain with 
them, but, in order to do so, the church 
must be enlarged. The building was most 
uncomfortably crowded. Before calling 
for subscriptions, he would say to those 
who felt under such a lasting debt of grat- 
itude for what their minister had done for 
the whole community, that there was one 
present who had done even more—indeed, 
had made it possible, by self-sacrifice and 
constant encouragement through all the 
years of preparation, for her daughter to 
become their minister. The great audi- 
ence cheered. The speaker said he would 
be glad to present the lady to whom they 
were so much indebted. It wasa surprise 
to all, and to none more than Mrs. David- 
son, who could hardly rise in response to 
repeated cheers. Her pale face was 
flushed, but her daughter whispered that 
she was delighted. Her father was in the 
church, but not a word or look was 
directed to him. 

“T’ll fix °em!’’ he said. 

When the subscription paper came 
around, he put his name down for two 
thousand dollars. ‘*Can’t do any less than 
she has done,”’ he gaid to himself. 

‘Tam so glad, Samuel! It will help 
Marcia along so much!” his wife said on 
the way home. 

‘*I suppose, now, they’ve made so much 
of you that you think you made a pretty 
good investment with your money.” 

**] don’t know that I could have done 
any better,”’ she answered, quietly. 

‘*Well,” he continued, “if a girl’s best 
happiness is found in a home of her own, 
and children, who is ever going to dare 
to ask her to stop preaching and marry 
’em? Don’t you think she’s going to be 
sorry some day ?”’ 

‘“T am not one of those who believe 
marriage necessary to complete one’s 
happiness; but, if it were, she need not 
alter her mode of life so much. You re- 
member George Ingham. He was at 
school with Marcia, and liked her, and she 
him; but if it was my investment, this 
preaching was her experiment, and she 
would not get married till she saw what 
she could accomplish in her chosen field 
of work. Old Parson Ingham’s parish 
have extended a call to the son, and he is 
coming to take charge very soon. He 
wishes to make that church follow the old 
North’s example, and become a live,every- 
day working illustration of practical re- 
ligion. Mrs. Ingham has sent for Marcia 
several times, and seems to love her; but 
the old minister is opposed, of course, and 
bitterly denounces his son’s choice.” 


“How long have you known this?” 





Samuel Davidson looked carefully at his | 
wife. 
“Oh, two or three years.” 
He helped her out of the carriage in per- | 
fect silence; but after she had gone into | 


the house, he fell into his old habi ot 
talking to himself. 

‘“‘Women are disappointing me every 
time. They can keep a secret. They cap 
talk in meeting. They can make a trade 
and earn their own living; and they dp 
get the best of me every time. There 
another two thousand gone to ——. 


— 
A WISE SUGGESTION. 





Commenting upon the recent defeat of 
woman suffrage in the Massachusett, 
Legislature, Miss M. W. Allen writes: 


The closeness of the vote gives us hope 
that we may be more successful next time 
if all those who have helped us this yeg 
will continue their efforts, and if we cay 
gain a few more helpers. How can we 

ainthem? Whom can we reach that we 
ave not already appealed to? 

One thing occurs to me—and this 
applies especially to cities and large towns, 
where there is a great diversity of inter. 
ests and engagements—let the Woman 
Suffrage Leagues make a greater effort 
than ever before to have some really inter. 
esting semi-public meetings. I find that 
there are a good many women who are 
interested in the subject, and some who 
are ardent believers in woman’s suffrage, 
who do not even know of the existence of 
the Leagues in their own towns. ‘They 
are busy and full of engagements, and are 
waiting for the vote to come, but do not 
know of any way in which they can help, 
unless eer can devote their whole lives 
to it, which they are not prepared to do, 
I think a good many of us have got into 
the way of expecting our work to be done 
for us by social tendencies, forgetting 
that we are a part of a social tendency, 
and that we need to be roused to givin 
what we can give, if it is only our names, 


This is an excellent suggestion. Every 
League should be careful to have notices 
of the time and place of each of its meet- 
ings published in the local papers in ad- 
vance, with the additional notice that all 
persons interested are invited. Hardly 
any local editor, whether friendly to suf- 
frage or not, will refuse to insert such a 
notice, as a matter of news. Everybody 
reads the newspapers, and if notices of 
the meetings are published regularly, 
everybody in town will at least learn that 
there is an Equal Suffrage League. 


a 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have just had an interesting canvass 
for school directors in Norristown, Pa. 
We succeeded in securing the nomination 
of two women, one in one ward on the 
Republican ticket, and one in another 
ward on the Democratic; although the 
impression prevails that in both these 
wards, had there been any chance of the 
woman’s election, a man would have been 
nominated in her stead. 

The Republican woman received 79 
votes against 207, while the Democratic 
woman received 120 against 222. It is 
said that most of the votes cast for the 
latter were by Republicans. We were 
told that one of the women was defeated 
‘*because she provide | no beer.” 

One man offered, as an excuse for not 
voting for the woman candidate, that she 
had written an article for one of the daily 
papers against prize fighting, and he 
added, with unconscious humor, “If we 
are not to have prize fights, what can we 
have?” 

Directors were elected in five wards, 
and'we presented the names of four women 
as candidates in four of them. But in one 
of the wards no man could be found will- 
ing to present the name of a woman at the 
primary meeting. In another ward, we 
found two men favorable who were will- 
ing to work for our candidate, but when 
her name was presented at the primary 
meeting there was considerable opposi- 
tion, and one man declared that it was 
against the law. Being shown the con- 











Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~e and insufficient blood, the dis 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is 
period of foetal life when the whole body = 
’ sists of white tissues, 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapac- ¢specially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof 
ula, whether hereditary or acquired. It 8 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every tract 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We reco 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” MRS 
x. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all #1; six for $5. only 
by CL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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st the woman’s. He at first refused 

allow his name to stand (was too chiv- 
alrous to stand against a woman) but was 
finally persuaded to do so. He received 
the nomination, and was elected. 

Two years ago & woman was elected 
director in Gwynedd township, in this 
Montgomery County. This year she was 
reélected, receiving 122 votes against 92. 
Some of our county districts are much 
more intelligent and progressive than are 
the towns and cities. If we could only 
secure suffrage by a vote of the Legisla- 
ture, we should hope to accomplish it at an 
early day, but we need to agitate the sub- 
ject and educate public sentiment in favor 
of it. ELLEN L. THOMAS. 


ss 


MINNESOTA SENATE FOR SUFFRAGE. 


On March 15th, the Minnesota Senate 
teok action upon the petition of the Min- 
nesota W. S. A. for municipal woman suf- 
frage with an educational qualification. 
Many ladies were present. 


Senator John Day Smith had introduced 
a bill in accordance with the petition. He 
now offered a substitute for his original 
pill. ‘The substitute provided for the sub- 
mission to the voters of an amendment to 
enable women to vote at all municipal 
and county elections. 

Senator Liehau moved to amend by 
recommending that the bill be printed 
without losing its place on general orders. 

Senator Smith combatted this motion, 
and made a vigorous speech for woman 
suffrage. He said the women had not 
abused their privilege of voting for school 
officers. On the contrary, they had used 
it with discretion and salutary effect. 

Senator Mayo asked that the bill be 
continued for one week. He pronounced 
the bill wrong in its inception and wron 
ina philosophical sense. The relations o 
life, and the relations of domestic econo- 
my and social science, were all arrayed 

ainst the bill, and therefore he pleaded 
that he be given time—one week—to pre- 

e himself for a more comprehensive 

ussion. 

Senator Donnelly was opposed to the 
motion, and in favor of the object aimed 
at in the bill, although he was not exactly 
in sympathy with either bill. He wished 
to go further, and favored an amendment 
that would strike out the word ‘‘male” 
from the constitution entirely. He traced 
the good effects of woman suffrage in 
school matters. The same results will 
follow if it is extended. It is only prej- 
adice that has kept the right of votin 
from women. Civilization has advance 
among races just in proportion as women 
have been honored and freed from an- 
cient and medieval trammels. The St. 
Paul Dispatch says: ‘‘Senator Donnelly’s 
speech rang with eloquence, and many 
truths struck home. He was loudly ap- 
plauded.” 

Senator Leavitt sent up an amendment 
embodying the idea advanced by Senator 
Donnelly, striking out the word ‘‘male” 
from the constitution altogether. 

Senator J. D. Smith was willing to ac- 
cept the amendment, but he had thought 
that it was safer to proceed slowly, step 
by step. One step was made when women 
were given the right to vote in educa- 
tional matters. 

Senator Mayo (who had represented 
himself as unprepared) then read an ex- 
tensive written speech, which he pro- 
nounced devoid of sentimentality, but 
fruitful of practical sense. He quoted 
Statistics of crime, deducing therefrom 
some dark reflections upon the training 
of children, and laying the blame at the 
door of the mothers. Only old maids and 
divorced women were advocating this bill, 
according to Senator Mayo. The senator 
argued that one of the great evils of the 
times is the fact that not half the women 
become mothers. What is needed is to 
educate women for motherhood. Statis- 
ties prove in the East that population is 
actually decreasing because of the ten- 
dency that actuates women of to-day. 
He felt that if women went into politics 
the dangers of the nation would be in- 
creased. 

Senator Lommen made a spirited ad- 
dress in favor of equal suffrage, turning 
some of Senator Mayo’s arguments against 
that venerable gentleman with telling 
effect. He caught the approval of the 
galleries. 

Senator Smith took the floor to answer 
Senator Mayo, and he delighted the 
ladies present by alleging that the sen- 
ator from Olmstead was “instinctively 
wrong.” The latter had said that 25 per 
cent. of the homes had been made miser- 
able and unhappy by women, explained 
Mr. Smith. 


“That is true, 
Mayo, ‘it is statistics.” 

r. Smith pronounced the declaration a 
base libel. He held that the social evil 
and the saloons would be eradicated if 
women had the right to vote. 

Senator Donnelly amended Senator 
Leavitt’s amendment so as to strike out 
the educational provision. This was car- 
ried, and Senator Leavitt’s amendment for 
striking out the word ‘‘male” altogethe 
was adopted. 
wn reported to the committee again,'t e 

1 extends to all women full suffrage 
and also the right to hold office. It strikes 
= the word “male” in the elective fran- 
chise, and strikes out the word “he’ 
wherever it appears in the article and in- 
‘erts the words “such person.” As 
amended, the committee recommended 


© passage of the bill, and the report was 
adopted, 26to 14. af 


Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, President of the 
nnesota W. S. A., writes: 
I wish I had time to write for the Jour- 


NAL a full account of the ve 
ry animated 
and interesting session of the Senate yes- 


sir,” interrupted Mr. 


a man’s name was presented 
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terday afternoon. As I have not, I send 
you clippings from the morning papers. 

Senators Donnelly, Leavitt, and Lom- 
men, as well as Senator John Day Smith, 
who introduced the bill, are in full accord 
with the women. In asking for munic- 
ipal suffrage for the women who can 
read, we practically said to our legisla- 
tors: ‘If you cannot be just, be as just as 
you can.”’ They answer: **We will be 
wholly just, and we will ask the men of 
our State to be just also.” Nothing could 
have been more satisfactory to the women 
who came from various parts of the 
“Twin Cities” to listen, than the ad- 
dresses of those who so ably championed 
their cause. Each of the four senators 
above mentioned received bouquets from 
the officers and members of the W.S. A. 

Dr. Mayo, of Rochester, added to the 
interest of the occasion by what would 
have been suitable for an opposition 
speech about forty years ago. When he 
had been harpooned by Senator Lommen, 
roasted by Senator Smith, basted by Sen- 
ator Donnelly, and thanked by a woman 
for the help his address had been to the 
cause of woman suffrage, we felt like ~~, 
ing, “Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man!” 

There is a fair prospect that the bill to 
submit an amendment striking the word 
‘*male”’ from the Constitution of Minne- 
sota will pass both Senate and House. 
We have made great gains in two years. 


+o 


WORLD’S CONGRESS OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WOMEN, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The world’s great advance towards a 
higher wisdom than that which estimates 
value merely by material gain, is interest- 
ingly exemplified in the mere fact that 
superb provision is made for the presenta- 
tion of the intellectual and moral progress 
of mankind, side by side with its material 
improvement, at the approaching Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

Over one hundred Congresses for the 
discussion of vital subjects affecting 
human welfare are to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Exposition, the first begin- 
ning May 15, and continuing one week, 
the others to follow in successive weeks 
until the close of the Fair in October. In 
order to make these Congresses most easi- 
ly accessible to the public, the managers 
of this department of the Exposition have 
wisely arranged that they shall be held, 
not within the Fair grounds, but near the 
centre of the city, in the beautiful new 
Art Palace erected for this purpose on the 
lake front, close to the principal hotels. 
Into this new temple of learning, every 
one that thirsts for knowledge of the best 
thought of our day on the problems of the 
period, may, without money and without 
price, enter freely, and hear these ques- 
tions discussed by able speakers. 

The opening Congress, May 15 to 22, 
will probably attract the largest convoca- 
tion of women to be found in Chicago dur- 
ing any one week of the Fair. For at 
this time is to be held the Memorial Con- 
gress devoted to the unique purpose of 
setting forth the intellectual, moral and 
material progress of the women of the 
world, from the discovery of America in 
1492 down to the present time. To this 
special Congress have been invited women 
of eminence from every portion of the 
civilized world, many of whom have al- 
ready signified their intention to be pres- 
ent. Here will be gathered together, 
from the four quarters of the globe, those 
most noted for their interest in education, 
industry, art, literature, philanthropy, 
charity, moral and social reform, religion, 
science and philosophy, civil law and gov- 
ernment. In two halls of the Art Palace 
(with seating capacity of 2,500 each) pro- 
grammes of equal interest will be carried 
on simultaneously, dealing with the above 
subjects in a popular manner, while, in 
fifteen other halls of the building, special- 
ists will find provision for the discussion 
of their favorite topics in greater detail. 

The closing day of this Congress, Sun- 
day, May 21, will witness that which is, 
possibly, the most striking proof of the 
wonderful change in woman's position 
manifested within the last half century— 
her entrance into the pulpit as ordained 
preacher, and into the field of music as 
composer. Sunday morning the religious 
services will be con?ucted by a body of 
regularly ordained women ministers from 
all denominations which recognize women 
in this capacity, the sermon to be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, one of 
the most eloquent speakers in the United 
States. In the evening a sacred concert, 
with music composed, rendered and con- 
ducted by women, will close the exercises 
of the week. 

Verily, every woman’s heart may swell 
with joyful anticipations, as she considers 
this signal proof that at last even a por- 
tion of the ruling sex is ready to say to 
her, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many ;” 
for, while woman’s exclusion from the 
pulpit continued, every message she 
uttered in the interests of morality suf- 
fered a depreciation in popular esteem 
similar to that of coin deliberately debased 
by the government. Woman in the pulpit 











at this Chicago Congress is an omen of the 
new day of universal justice, when man- 
kind shall at last agree that ability, and 
not sex, shall decide what is proper to be 
done by each human being. And not for 
women alone, but for the whole race will 
that new day be glorious, for it shall mark 
the opening of the epoch of the highest 
human development. 
RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, Sec. 
aang 

ARE WOMEN RESPECTED NOW! 


COLUMBUS, GA., MARCH 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

While in Washington, D. C., recently, 
during the Inauguration, numerous in- 
stances recalled afresh to my mind 
women’s true position, and the disadvan- 
tages which they must combat, without 
the proper means of protection — the 
ballot. Conspicuous among these in- 
stances was the grand parade and military 
display, recalling to mind, as the different 
troops passed, that women also are taxed 
to help keep up this magnificence, which 
recollection did not add to my comfort on 
that cold day. 

Opponents tell us that ‘‘when women 
vote, they will be rudely treated by drink- 
ing and shoving men at the polls.” Well, 
let men never quote such things to me 
again; they do not keep such conduct in 
reserve for voting days or polling places. 
I believe I shall never meet at the polls 
such drinking and shoving and cursing 
men as I came in contact with during 
those four days in ‘our’ (?) National 
Capital. At one time on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the rough crowding and shoving, 
aggravated by drunkenness, was so terrible 
that my little boy’s hand was rudely 
jerked from my own, and for a while, 
fearing he would be smothered in the 
mass, his screams only increased my 
alarm. This incident gave him such a 
dislike to the Avenue that afterward he 
said he would “‘rather let that place off, 
sweetheart,” if it was necessary to go on 
the Avenue. 

I believe it is not putting it too strongly 
to affirm that in all my life (being some- 
thing over a quarter of a century) I have 
not seen as much drunkenness, or heard 
as much cursing as I was subjected to 
during those fourdays. Yet men tell us: 
“If women go to the polls, they will not 
be as much respected as now.” We pity 
some instances of the “‘now,” after such 
experiences as these, and, indeed, former 
ones also. 

Yet another case. While in an eating 
house one evening, a man came in for 
supper (remember, women are respected 
now) who was so intoxicated that he 
staggered as he walked, and attracted 
every one’s attention by his boisterous- 
ness and cursing, the door-keeper vainly 
trying to pacify him as he conducted him 
to a seat. This drunken voter’s tifty cents, 
it seems, was more to be considered than 
the presence of all the ladies there; yet 
‘*women are respected now, but if they go 
to the polls, they will not be respected.” 
Well, if women can and constantly do 
submit to such disrespect without ac- 
complishing any good thereby, they can 
afford to confront the same at the polls if 
need be, in order to lessen such evil. But 
we do not fear it, for, when women attend 
polling places, polling places will be 
respectable, not only for women, but for 
men also; so the boors will not frighten 
us away. 

In my rounds I also gathered this piece 
of information; a policeman, making an 
unsuccessful attempt to close a bar-room, 
when he threatened to report the propri- 
etor, was answered: ‘‘Reportit. I would 
rather pay the fine than close.” So it is, 
as long as half the people rule, the other 
half will be ruled unwisely, and unjustly. 

MIRIAM HOWARD DU BOsE. 

1123 4th Avenue. 





THE plain truth is good enough for 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. No need of embel- 
lishment or sensationalism. Hood's Cures. 





























COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Horse Owners 


the condition of the feet. 


This shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 


cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should Jor clinch- 


ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


used. 


nail. 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Swnol.” 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
ree to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 
kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 
Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





OW is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





and Blacksmiths. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. | 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course of atudy. It is well established, 
and from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
dents. . 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Slinical work offers Cy advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Dead, 131 S, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Sessi ed October Ist; endl bee 
mA ssion queue ‘ 4 y ing May, 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
ispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and D 
d information a; to 
- EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, eney diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medica ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 

















Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Speciality: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 

















Mecphine Habit Cured in 10 
d No pay till cured. 
OP LUM se? eecs.88 Pi ebanon,Ohia- 





Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLpEsT Fish Market IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. ” 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixtee”™ Street, New York. 


LADIES 








IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. LU N CH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 














PERSONAL.—The Beauty of the Romans was 
largely due to fine unguents used in their famous 
Roman Baths, and Dr. O. P. Brown’s celebrated 
Herbal Tissue Builder is a Roman Oil which has a 
wonderful effect on the skin, acting as a plumping, 
ponatitying, Garttyias absorbent Tissue Food, Skis 
Tovic and Wrinkle Eraser. Most skins, hungry for 
nourishment, absorb it as thirsty plants do water. 
Send 10c. for sample, testimonials and Lady’s 8- 
paper illustrating Woman’s Life, and treating on 
care of face and body. J.Gibson Brown, Jersey 


City, N. J. 

Wite of the County Clerk of Eldorado County, 
Placerville, Cal., writes Nov. 25, 1892: “It is the 
finest pocperemee for the skin I ever used—makes 
the skin white, clear, and like satin, ete.” 


MACViNa CREAM 


perfections. Not coveri gle remov- 
] lemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
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Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair,1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 
Befne sea rai rom twoolen 
Glows ftom Binck’ Silk. 
» Pl article in ev: 
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Y By Seebaeeta es 
F.G, LORD, Agent, : 
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For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Com a Biliousness, 


KE G ti eadac d Piles 
LIVER Serratia tee at they are 
PILLS not mu 2 r than ao pellets. 


ts a Bo: 
BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COCA. 


most 
reliable BRAIN 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


AND NERVE 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


TONIC and stima- 
169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Stree 
t 
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